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SAVE THE BEANS! 


Harvest them right from the row after they are thoroughly matured 
with the LITTLE GIANT BEAN HARVESTER is the best method of 


saving Soy Beans, 100 per cent germination assured. 





PRICE 


$135-0° 


F, O. B. FACTORY 





_ EIGHT REASONS WHY THE LITTLE GIANT IS THE BEST 


1, It is only 3 feet 3 inches from center to center of tread. Will harvest 
beans planted in the middle of corn rows as narrow as 4% feet without 


} disturbing your corn. 


Works in bean rows from 36 inches up. 


2. It is mounted on mower wheels, no tires to come loose. 


they have been threshed. 


The 


w + 


beater weighs about 200 pounds, hits 
which insures lighter draft than any other harvester on the market. 


3. Main axle equipped with caged roller bearings. 
It has tin surrounding throat, which prevents beans from wasting after 


25 licks every time it revolves, 


6. The body is easily adjusted to meet ridge or level cultivation. 
It can be thrown in and out of gear without stopping team. 
8. All of the weaker parts are made from malleable castings. 


REMEMBER YOUR BEANS WILL NOT WAIT FOR YOUR 


INDEFINITELY FOR 


WAIT 
THE BEANS. 


Order the LITTLE GIANT Today and Save the Entire Crop. 


Manufactured by 


{ 
| HARVESTER, BUT THE HARVESTER WILL 


HARDY & NEWSOM 


LA A OAS, 











NORTH CAROLINA. 


























































Look for the smiling 
red devil 


You always know a can of 
genuine Red Devil Lye by 
the smiling red devil on the 
label. It stands for a lye 
that you can depend upon to 
do the hard, rough work. 

For twenty years it has been 
the standard for good lye. 
Ask your grocer for the can 
with the red devil label. 


Write for Free Booklet 
Wm. Schield Mfg.Co., St. Louis, Me. 


RED DEVILLYE 




















FINEST LINE 


Pianos & Phonographs 


YOU CAN FIND 





pn My for Our G. 
Phono; 


nos and 
graphs 
Jesse French Pianos 
Kranich & Bach Pianos 
& 


A. B. Chase Pianos 
Lagonda Pianos 
Brambach Pianos 

Victrolas — Grafonolas 
Sheet Music 
Victor and Columbia Records 
Write now for what you want. 
We ship anywhere. 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS 
: PIANO CO. 
+ MONTGOMERY, ALA. MOBILE, ALA. 











/BACON, SHOULDERS, HAMS | 
Tennessee Smoked Bacon .........+.5+.- 20c ib. 
Tennessee Smoked = esceccessses ae 
Tennessee Smoked Hams ........... 33c 

100 to 500-D. lots, lc TD. less. 
A ee 3” RP Tee $1.85 
Or 1 case, six 12-I. cans ........-.. $10.50 
All F. 0. B 


Vv. W. WOOD & CO., 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
\. J 














Buy. A dvertised 
Products! 


—They are not only better than Non- 
Advertised Products but they are often 
cheaper. 
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AMERICAN MACHINERY 0.7 *Neleoe St. ATLANTA, GA. 








Write Us For Prices 
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| This Issue and Next | 


MAKING YOUR The year is nearly 
1923 RECORD half gone. At the 
beginning you resolved to make this 
a banner year, to really make that 
extra $500. Are you quite measuring 
up to expectations? Has the back- 
ward spring put you in a slump? 
There is still time. See page + 





NEXT WEEK Did you ever hear 
of Thomas Bullard? Probably not. 
And yet the story of Thomas Bullard 
as given in next week’s Progressive 
Farmer may be ten times more useful 
to you than the story of Oliver 
Cromwell or Richard the Lion 
Hearted. Thomas Bullard is a real, 
live, flesh-and-blood Southern farm 
boy who is doing things that your 
boy might do if you and he would 
work together to that end. In next 
week’s Progressive Farmer we shali 
print Thomas’s story. Look out 
for it. 

The issue of June 23 is our Educa- 
tion Special, and ir addition to the 
story of Thomas Bullard, will contain 
suggestions by educational leaders. 
Also Editor Clarence Poe wi'l discuss 
“How Teachers May Promote Rural 
Progress.” 
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You pay for a 


DeLaval 
whether you buy one 


or not 


If you are using a worn- 
out, inferior cream separa- 
tor, or skimming cream by 
hand, you are surely wast- 
ing enough cream to pay for 
a De Laval in a short time. 


The selection of a cream sepa- 
rator is more important than 
that of any other machine on 
the farm, for none other can 
either save or waste so much, 
twice a day, 365 days a year. 

A De Laval Separator will: 

—Skim cleaner for many more 
years than any other; 

—Skim milk clean at lower 
temperature than any other 
separator; 

—Deliver a higher testing 
cream, which is more acceptable 
to the creamery, and easier and 
less costly to ship, 

—And deliver a cream which 
will make better butter. 

Mechanically a De Laval Sep- 
arator is the best that fine 
materials and skilled workman- 
ship can make. 

—It lasts longer than any 
other separator, many giving 
good service for 15 to 20 years. 

—It is easier to turn. 

—It is easier to clean. 

—It is so simple that one tool 
will set it up or take it down. 

—It has the most perfect lu- 
bricating system. 

You can get a De Laval for 
$50, and up, depending on the 
size, on such easy terms that it 
will soon pay for: itself. Why 
not see your De Laval agent at 
once or write us for full infor- 
mation? 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicag 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 
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The Business Farmer's Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


I.—Improving the Quality of Cream 


OOR quality of cream is produced when warm 

weather arrives if the dairyman is not equipped 

to properly take care of his cream. A cooling tank, 
made of wood or*a barrel, placed between the well and 
the stock tank through which passes cold water pumped 
for the stock, makes an excellent arrangement for cool- 
ing and keeping cream. The following suggestions for 
improving the quality of cream are offered by Wm. 
Hardie, dairy specialist, Alabama Extension Service: 

1, Keep the milk as clean as possible. 

2. Separate immediately after milking. 

3. Wash and sterilize the separator bowl and all 
utensils each time they are used and place them in the 
sun. Keep them well protected from flies by screening, 

4. Set separator. so as to produce cream testing 38 to 
45 per cent butter fat. 

5. Cool cream as soon as possible after separating. 


in certain places, poison these places heavily and fre- 
quently. Extend the poisoning beyond the areas known 
to be infested, since it is natural to assume that the 
weevils are spreading. 

9, When poisoning has begun, repeat at intervals of 
four to six days. When the cotton stalks are small, 
three or five pounds of calcium arsenate will answer 
if applied properly. As the stalks become larger, in- 
crease to six or seven pounds if necessary. 

10.. Migration to your farm takes place about the 
first two weeks in August. Through this period make 
two or three applications. 

11, If rain falls within twenty-four hours after the 
poison has been applied, make another application. 
If rain falls twenty-four to thirty-six hours after an 
application has been made, then make the next one ac- 
cording to your regular schedule. 

12. Frequent, shallow cultivation that preserves an 
earth mulch is necessary to secure full benefits from 
picking squares and dusting. 


soil under peach trees should be continued frequently. 
The recent rains have facilitated the development of 
the curculio, and control measures must be carefully 
enforced if the insect is to be satisfactorily controlled 
this year.—Government and State Laboratory, Fort 
Valley, Georgia. (Issued June 11). 


V.—Arrange for Seed Sweet Potatoes 


ON’T overlook sweet potato seed for next year, 
D Grow them from cuttings taken from disease-free 

vines. These may be planted between June 15 and 
Select sandy loam land that is neither rich 
nor poor. Do not break deeper than seven inches and 
do not plant the vines on a high bed. Use no stable 
manure. Apply 500 to 750 pounds of a fertilizer made 
by mixing 1,200 pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate, 500 
pounds nitrate of soda, and 300 pounds of sulphate of 
potash. Apply as soon as mixed. This fertilizer will 
analyze 9.6 phosphoric acid, 3.7 per cent nitrogen, and 
7.5 per cent potash, and is well proportioned for pota- 

toes, Irish or sweet. 


August 1. - 





possible. 

6. Do -not mix warm fresh 
cream with cold cream, 

7. Stir cream two or three 
times each day. 

8. Deliver cream at least twice 
each week. Three times is better. 


I1.—Some Boll Weevil 


Reminders 


LL over our cotton-growing 
A sciars now, the main ques- 

tion is how best to fight the 
weevil. We are therefore sum- 
marizing the main ideas based on 
experiments and experience. 

1. Cultivate once a week, if 
practicable, but always as soon 
after a rain as the soil is in con- 
dition to cultivate. Do a thor- 
ough job. 

2. Poison the weevils just barely 


Place it in cool running water if 








VI.—Prevent Flies 


UST as often as possible let’s 
clean out the stable, barn, and 


summer's fly population. The fly 
is an offense both to health and 
decency. Just the mere fact that 
this nauseating pest breeds in ma- 
nure and other accumulations of 
filth and then comes germ-laden 
to the kitchen, dining-room, and 
other parts of the home to crawl 
over our food—this should make 
all of us eager to destroy the 
early broods. 


That screens are invaluable in 
keeping flies away from food ev- 
ery one must now realize, but the 
danger from flies is not confined 
to the house. As the warm 
weather comes on, we live more 
and more outdoors, and when ex- 
cluded from the house there are 








before squares form. If this is sys- 
tematically done, the weevils that 
lay the first eggs will be greatly reduced. Remember 
that they lay eggs only in squares and that prevention 
is the best weevil cure. 


3. In making the early applications, it is necessary to 
poison only the buds of the cotton. These the weevil 
feeds on. Two pounds of calcium arsenate dyst put on 
with a machine or hand dust bag will be ample for 
treating an acre. 

4. Gather up the squares as soon as they drop and 
look carefully for those that have been punctured but 
have not fallen. 

5. Continue to pick fallen squares for twenty-five to 
thirty-five days after the first fall. In the meantime 
many of the old or hibernated weevils have died. If 
all the squares are gathered up by everybody, then the 
weevils will be reduced to an almost harmless number. 


6. Gather the squares at least once a week. Do this 
ahead of the cultivator. Shake the cotton stalks to 
make punctured squares fall. Plowing the squares un- 
der will keep them moist and green, preserving the 
larval weevils’ food for them. Burn the punctured 
squares. Don’t just throw them on a fire—burn them. 
Burying them deep is effective also. 

7. When the first cotton blossoms open, then squares 
are becoming numerous, This means that there is 
abundant food for adult and larvae and abundant places 
for laying all the eggs. It is at this time (when the 
first blossoms open) that the dust poison is highly pre- 
ventive. 

8. Inspect every row of cotton through all its length. 
If weevi's are found now or punctured squares later 





Ifl:—Destroy Rotten Melons 


UST as soon as a rotting melon is found in the field, 

it should be immediately removed and destroyed. 

The spores of this fungus, that caused the melon to 
rot, which correspond to seed in plants, are in these 
decayed melons and will remain over and cause trouble 
next year if the old melons are not destroyed. A little 
work along this line during the season and immediately 
after the crop is harvested will do much good. Re- 
member that the diseased vines should also be de- 
stroyed, preferably burned. 


IV .—Georgia Belles Now Ready For 
Last Spray 

EORGIA Belles are now ready for the final treat- 

ment and growers are advised to spray them im- 

immediately with four pounds of arsenate of lead 
and 32-32-200 self-boiled lime-sulphur. If dust is used 
the 80-5-15 formula is recommended for the last dust- 
ing. Elbertas should not receive this final treatment 
until June 20. 

The new generation of curculios are now emerging 
in numbers from the soil in peach orchards. The first 
emergence otcurred on June 7. Egg deposition by 
these new beetles will be starting immediately in Hileys 
and Georgia Belles. Egg deposition in Elbertas will 
Start within a week or ten days. Growers are 
therefore advised to spray on the dates given above, and 
to apply it very thoroughly as this is the last treatment, 
Disking for the destruction of curculio pupae in the 


more flies on the outside than 
there otherwise would be, So let’s not confine our efforts 
to avoiding flies but devote more time and effort to de- 
stroying and preventing thém. Let's clean up all 
breeding places and set traps and poisons for them 
where they accumulate. 





How Crops Are Doing 


OLLOWING is the latest United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture summary of weather and 
_ crop conditions for the Cotton Belt as issued last 


“In general, weather conditions were more favor- 
able in most of the Cotton Belt, though they con- 
tinued unfavorable in some sections. Progress and con- 
dition of early-planted cotton was mostly fair to very 
good in Texas, but late-planted cotton made a poor 
start, because of dry weather, but showers were bene- 
ficial. 

“Growth of cotton continued poor in Mississippi, and 
varied from fairly good to deterioration in Alabama. 
Growth was poor and condition rather poor in Georgia, 
with deterioration in the northern portion, while fre- 
quent heavy rains were unfavorable in Florida, Weather 
conditions were somewhat more favorable in South 
Carolina, but progress of cotton continued mostly 
rather poor, because of previous heavy rainfall. The 
weather was mostly favorable for cotton in North 
Carolina, where fields are clean, but plants rather small 
and late, Truck, and minor crops made mostly good 
progress in the Southern States, though it was too dry 
in Southern Texas.” 
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barn lot, thereby reducing the 
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“How Can I Make My 1923 Record the 
Best Ever >” 


A LREADY the year 1923 is nearly half gone. It 














has been but a little while since we printed our 
New Year issue, urging every Progressive Farmer 
reader to try to make his 1923 record “the best ever.” 


“Progressive”’—that is the magnificent adjective in 
the name of The Progressive Farmer, and one we con- 
stantly seek to be worthy of; and it is an adjective that 
every member of our great Progressive Farmer Family 
may well try to be worthy of. Not all of us, or many 
of us perhaps, can reach the heights we yearn to reach, 
but all of us can make today a little better than yester- 
day and then make tomorrow a little better than today. 
And this, after all, is about the highest ambition to 
which we can aspire. As the poet says: 

“Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way, 

But to live that each tomorrow 
Find us farther than today.” 

Nevertheless, as we have just said, the end of this 
month will find half the year gone, and possibly some of 
us haven’t been able to do more than get well started 
on our big 1923 ambitions. Is there still time for us to 
achieve? Is there still time for the individual farmer 
really to make his 1923 record “the best ever”? 


Yes, nearly everyone of us on his own farm can 
still make his 1923 record better than that of any past: 
year. Let us,inquire how we can do it. 

1, First of all, let’s keep aiming at richer lands. No 
‘quantity of legislation or reform or rural credits or 
anything else is going to make the poor land farmer 
anything else but a poor farmer, financially. A poor- 
land farmer is always a poor farmer, 

But any determined man who has poor land now can 
have rich land in five years or less. Our soil is rich or 
poor as we make: it, and it stays as we keep it. The 
first step is to drain it, if it needs drainage, and to lime 
it if it needs lime. Then let’s be liberal, even extrava- 
gant in sowing legumes. “A Legume for Every Acre” 
is hardly an unrealizable ideal for each year’s cropping 
system. Let no stubble land loaf, no other land lie 
idle, and let’s sSw legumes in all crops where it is possi- 
ble to put them. Also, let’s put some acid phosphate on 
the legumes. This is an investment in fertility, Leg- 
umes will save the fertilizer we give them and deposit 
it to the credit of next year’s crops besides adding the 
nitrogen they get from the air. 

2. Let’s make the farm feed itself. In one of our 
Southern states the other day it was pointed out that 
the estimated value of the food and feed imported into 
the state in 1920 was 89 per cent of the total value of 
the money crops produced. This is humiliating. There 
is still time to make enough hay in 1923 so we need not 
buy any next year. There is still time to plant a few 
extra acres in corn and to put some peas with it so as to 
have more corn and peas for next year. There is still 
time to plant crops which may be “hogged down” cheap- 
ly next fall. There is ample time to make things ready 
for second crop Irish potatoes and a fall and winter 
garden. All these things will help make the farm self- 
supporting, 

3. Let’s make a start toward more livestock for the 
farm. The greatest weakness of the Southern farmer 


is his failure to utilize livestock. The crop production 
of the South compares favorably with that of the 
North and West, but in animal production we are 
shamefully behind. That is the South’s handicap. The 
Western farmer gets one profit from growing the crop, 
and another from feeding it. Most Southern farmers 
get profits (when there are any) only from growing the 
crop. Where livestock is kept, the work of the farm 
is better distributed throughout the year. There is some 
paying work to do in winter as well as summer. More- 
over, as labor grows scarcer in the South we are going 
to need to make money by growing crops that livestock 
harvest for themselves—pastures for cattle, hogs, and 
sheep, and other crops to be “hogged down.” Please 
take notice that we include sheep. 


4. Let’s see whether a few extra cows might not pay. 
Our Southern towns and cities are growing. Hereto- 
fore they have not used half enough milk. Health au- 
thorities everywhere are now insisting that more milk 
and butter be used. But consumers want only clean and 
sanitary milk. Let’s see if we can’t both provide more 
milk for.our own families and also, sell some through a 
creamery route or otherwise. 


5. Let’s talk with the wife and daughters about more 
poultry for the farm. Here is another all-the-year- 
round source of income. Chickens will bring in money 
in winter as well as summer. But like hogs, chickens 
will not pay if fed only expensive corn and grain. Our 
Progressive Farmer slogan has it: 

“With garden, cow, and fifty hens, 
And hogs that graze (not housed in pens), 
The farm’s prosperity begins.” 

For real profits chicken pasture is as necessary as 
hog pasture. And in order to have enough green feed 
for hogs and chickens next spring and summer, we 
should begin making plans now. 


So much for five obvious plans for making our 1923 
record “the best ever.” There are at least five other 
ways to which we wish to call attention later, but this 
will do for one week. And meanwhile every subscriber 
who carefully reads the remarkable article on the next 
page will probably have at least five additional ways 
suggest themselves to his own mind and conscience. 


The main thing we wish to do now is simply to drive 
home the idea that it is not yet too late for each of us 
to make 1923 a red letter year for progress right on his 
own farm—if we will only resolve firmly to do that 
thing. 


Our System of Farming Must Gradually 
hange 


HE ong question most frequently asked these days 

is, “How is the shortage of labor problem to be 

solved?” Our own opinion is that it is never going 

to be solved. In other words no American now living 

will ever see the time when there will not be a shortage 

of farm labor from the viewpoint of the landowner and 

especially of the man who owns or farms a large acre- 
age. 

It rather “riles” this class of farmer to tell him there 
is no shortage of farm labor, but from thé standpoint 
of the amount of production or the acres cultivated, 
we already have too many men on the farms of the 
South. Those still on Southern farms must cultivate 
more acres and produce more per man before there will 
be any need for more laborers or any inducement for 
others to go on our farms. 


Again, while there is a much greater shortage of 
farm labor in some other sections of this country than 
there is in the South, still taking the country as a 
whole, it is perfectly evident that there are more on 
the farms than required to produce such farm products 
as the world will pay a fair price for, or such a price as 
to induce those already on the farms to produce more 
or to tempt others to go into agricultural work. 


If by immigration, or by an exodus from the cities, 
every farmer now complaining of a shortage of labor 
could have his full demands supplied, the wages he will 
pay or can afford to pay, with his present per acre pro- 
duction and the present prices of farm products, would 
not keep these men on the farms beyond one season. 
The problem is in large measure an economic one and 
there can be no ready-made or over-night solution. 


The tendency in this country, for the last 100 years, 
at least, has been toward an increase in the proportion 
of the population living in the cities and towns, prob- 
ably "because a smaller proportion is required to pro- 
duce the farm products required. The use of farm 
machinery and power has greatly increased the farm 
products produced per man. But as yet the South has 
no serious shortage of farm labor. Individual farmers 
are short of labor. For the system of farming we 
have been following, and are still following on most 
farms, there is often a shortage of labor, but consider- 
ing the acres cultivated, the amount produced per man 
and the methods of utilizing that labor which we 
have, there is no shortage of labor. There are enough 
men now on Southern farms to produce twice as much 
as they are now producing and cultivate every acre now 
cultivated. In fact, to keep the labor as we now have, 
it would be necessary that they at least double their 
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earnings and that cannot be done under our present 
system of farming. 

Unfortunately, however, labor will have to become 
much scarcer than at present before any radical change 
will be made in our present system of farming. Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention and necessity will alone 
cause any people to change their farming system. 

The farm labor problem will not be solved but as 
laborers become more scarce, as they most certainly 
will in proportion to city population and acres culti- 
vated, the following are some of the changes that will 
take place in our farming system. 

1. A cropping system will be slowly adopted that will 
give employment for men, mules and equipment a 
larger number of days in the year, or that will better 
distribute the labor required throughout the year. 

2. More and larger or more efficient horses and mules 
and more_.of other forms of power in proportion to men 
will be used on our farms. 

3. More livestock, especially dairy cows, hogs and 
poultry will be used to gather the growth or crops 
grown on many acres. 

4. Soil fertility and yields per acre will be greatly 
increased so that the earnings of those on the farms 
may be increased. 

5. A more careful study will be made of the most 
economical system of farming and acres, laborers, im- 
plements and power will be used more efficiently and 
economically. 

When these things are done hie as many will remain 
on the farms as are required to produce such farm 
products as the world will take at a relatively fair 


ia Diversify—Don’t “Piddle”’ 


HIS is an age of specialists. The services of the 

man who knows one subject thoroughly, whether 

it be medicine, agriculture, engineering or what 

not, are in greater demand than are the services of 

those people who have scattered their efforts in learn- 

ing something of many things without getting a thor- 
ough knowledge of any one subject. 


To a certain extent the farmer should specialize. He 
should specialize in the production of those crops or 
products for which his soils and climate are best 
adapted, his markets best suited, and about which he 
knows most. We can’t agree with those who preach 
unbridled diversification. A farmer needs two and in 
some cases three money crops, a major or most im- 
portant money crop such as cotton here in the South, 
and one or two minor cash crops such as dairy products 
or poultry products or grain. He should of course pro- 
duce the greater part of the living for the farm family 
and the farm stock. When this is accomplished, there 
is conservative diversification. The farmer has not 
scattered his efforts in attempting to produce small 
amounts of five or six crops for the market. He 
has diversified sufficiently to insure himself against 
disaster in case of a market slump in his major crop, 
but at the same time he has confined his energies to a 
sufficiently small number of crops to become adept in 
their production and marketing. The farmer who tries 
to grow a little of everything for the market does not 
often become proficient in the production and market- 
ing of any one crop. 

There is probably a larger number of farmers who 
are failing to make good because of one-crop farming 
than there are farmers who have carried diversification 
too far. However, it is never a good plan to carry a 
good idea to extremes. Practice sane and conservative 
diversification but don’t become a “piddling” farmer. 


O PROVISION is made on many farms for taking 

care of vegetables and fruits when there are no 
small canning outfits, The cost of a small can- 
ning outfit for the farmis small and it may be 
used to can large quantities of vegetables and fruits 
that usually go to waste. There is no excuse for wast- 
ing valuable food and every farmer financially able to 
buy a small canning outfit should by all means do so. 


O sentences in our monthly review of “The 


World’s News” last week were incorrectly printed. 
The two sentences correctly printed should have read 
as follows: 

“New York City now contains practically 6,000,000 
people, Chicago nearly 3,000,000, Philadelphia 
2,000,000, and Detroit 1,000,000. Of the 110,000,000 
American people, one-tenth live in these four 
cities.” 4 

Sows bred after June 1, for fall litters, will not 

farrow until about 114 days later. After June 15 
is rather late for breeding for fall litters. The fall 
litters should come in September, for any time, say 
after October 10, throws the spring litters too late as 
well as throwing the fall litters into bad weather at 
weaning time or shortly after. It is better to skip ore 
fall litter than to have the sows go on es pigs too 
late both spring and fall. 
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wenty Tests of a Good Farmer 


See Whether You Score 65, 80, or 100 by Prof. Massey’s Tests 


HE sons and daughters of the late Prof. W. F. 
Massey, knowing his affection for The Progressive 
Farmer, have turned over to us all the unpub- 
lished agricultural writings found in his desk after 
his death. 

One of these as yet unpublished 
articles is especially valuable and 
remarkable. It summarizes in a 
very striking way all the big out- 
standing agricultural teachings 
which Prof. Massey emphasized 
over and over again throughout his 
life. Just as the other article we 
recently printed, “We Are Tenants 
of the Almighty,” gave the spirit 
and philosophy back of Prof. Mas- 





CLARENCE POE 
sey’s life, so this article itemizes the twenty definite and 
specific farm practices which he so often begged every 
Southern farmer to adopt. 

We would suggest that each reader consider one by 
one the twenty tests of a good farmer as given in the 


following article. Ask yourself the question, “Am 
doing what Prof. Massey here advises?” Then for 
each question to which you can answer yes, credit your- 
self with five points. Then add up and see whether 
you score 65, 80, 90, or 100 per cent of’a good farmer. 
Prof. Massey’s article follows. 


Twenty Tests of a Good Farmer 


HE Southern farmer has heretofore spent his 
money for nitrogen (which fertilizer men list on 
their sacks as “ammonia” because the figures look 
larger) when he could get all the nitrogen he needs by 
the growing of peas and clover and using them either 
—- as plant food direct, or else by 
feeding them to livestock and mak- 
ing a profit and returning the 
larger part of the manurial value 
of the crop to the land in the 
manure made, and as fast as it is 
made. 

1. A Rich Lands Farmer.—The 
good farmer of the future will 
have learned all these things, and 
will know that the chief thing he 
has to buy is some carrier of phos- 
phorus, and the money the planter 
now spends for nitrogen and potash will enable him to 
use more liberally the phosphates which the soil espec- 
ially lacks in his mode of farming. He will have learned 
the vital importance of maintaining and increasing the 
humus content. in his soil, not only as a source of fer- 
tility but for its mellowing and moisture-retaining char- 
acter, and hence he will be a legume farmer, growing 
and using the legumes best suited to his section, his 
soil, and his climate. 

2. A Diversifying, Rotating, “Cash Farmer.”—The 
good farmer will understand that by good rotative 
farming and the maintenance of the fertility of his soil 
he can make one-third of his farm produce more cotton 
than the all-cotton man makes on three times the area, 
and he will have corn to sell, and wheat.and oats to sell, 
and fat cattle and hogs. All of these he will make tend 
to the increase per acre of his money crop, and he will 
be “a cash man” and independent of the fertilizer man 
and the merchant. He will have a twelve-months-in- 
the-year garden, and will grow orchards of all the 
fruits of his section. He will keep his family supplied 
with the healthful products of his orchards, strawberry 
beds, blackberries, and grape vines, and they will not 
have to be running around hunting wild berries. 

3. More Horse Power and Machinery.—He will un- 
derstand that human labor is the most costly thing on 
the farm, and will not put two men each with a horse 
to cultivate hoed crops where one man with two horses 
could do the work more rapidly and better. Hence-he 
will in every way possible make the labor of mules and 
horses «save the labor of men by using the best imple- 
ments, 

4.—Something to Turn Under Before Each Crop.— 
He must learn that no land should be put into a hoed 
crop unless a good sod or growth of vegetation is turn- 
ed under for it, and that the sooner he gets a legume 
crop or grass back on the land the better. 

5. Deep Plowing and Level Cultivation.—The farmer 
of the future must Jearn that deep plowing is essential 
in the making of a deep bed of loose soil for the rains 
to settle into—instead of running down hill and carry- 
ing the soil with them. He must learn that level culti- 
vation is essential on the hills and that banking up the 
soil to rows only makes valleys between them to gather 
a head of water to break over and start gullies. 

6.—Must Be a “Legume Farmer.”—He will lose no 
Opportunity to get a legume crop on his land between 
sale crops. He will sow peas or soy beans or both in 
his corn at last working, and will use them to increase 
the grain crop following, for he will understand that it 
is not the mere growing of a legume crop that improves 
the land, but that it must be used either as manure 
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direct or for feeding to stock, later returning the 
manure to the land that grew the legumes, - 

7. No fullies or Badly Shaped Patches—He will 
have abandoned “patchwork” farming, but will cultivate 
his land in clear fields from which the bush patches and 
gullies have been removed and longer rows made 
feasible. 

8 No Fodder Pulling —The farmer of the future 
will not strip the leaves from his corn but will under- 
stand that this will reduce the crop of grain to the full 
value of the fodder saved, and the labor will be lost. 
Hence his corn fields will mever be seen with the 
leaves stripped off and the corn drying up before it has 
matured, but there will be long rows of cut-down corn 
set as far apart in shocks as convenient so that the 
open space can at once be prepared for the winter crop 
of small grain. 

9. A Codperative Farmer.—The good farmer of the 
future will understand the great value of organization 
not only in the distribution and selling of his crops but 
in the buying in wholesale quantities for cash, and will 
understand that organization and codperation will aid 
the farmer in financing his work and getting on a cash 
basis. Hence he will be a leader in getting his fellow 
farmers into compact.organizations so that the competi- 
tion of farmers will not be destructive, but a safe- 
guard and a constructive help. He will be a codperat- 
ing farmer, doing his best to combine the farmers of 
his county and neighborhood into an association for mu- 
tual improvement in farming and for wholesale buying 
and selling. He will realize that a federation of farm- 
ers’ codperative associations all over the Cotton Belt 
can be made a controlling force in the planting of thé 
staple crop, and could to a great extent, through ac- 
curate study of market conditions in the world, control 
the area and prevent disastrous over-supply. 

10. A Painted House.—And as a result of his intelli- 
gent work, the farmer will have a real home and not a 
bare unpainted house standing in a field. He will have 
a well kept lawn, with trees and shrubbery well planted. 
His dwelling will be kept well painted not only as a 
preservative to the wood but as a means for beautifying 
his home. 


11. A Reading Farmer.—And inside the house he will 
have books and farm papers and bulletins to study, for 
the farmer of the future will be a student, and will 
understand that his profession is the most learned of 


all, and that he can learn a great deal from the writtert. 


experiences of other intelligent men. 

12. Conveniences for the Farm Woman.—And while 
he will have his farm well supplied with all the labor- 
saving implements and machinery, he will also under- 
stand that the labor of the house and kitchen need simi- 
lar attention. Hence he will provide modern conveni- 
ences for saving the labor of the mistress of the house 
and her daughters, and making their labor more easy 
and effective. 

13. Careful Seed Selection and Breeding.—These will 
alwayS be among the good farmer’s main interests, see- 
ing that as much can be done in this way as by improv- 
ing the soil itself. He will understand that corn espec- 
ially is always more productive when bred where it is 


.te be planted than it is when brought from a distance 


either north or south of him. 

14, Freedom from Superstitions —The good farmer 
of the future will know that the chief things for him to 
consider are the proper preparation of the soil, and the 
sowing or planting at the proper time and in the best 
manner, and the conservation of the moisture in his 
soil; and he will pay no attention to the phase of the 


“THINGS I LOVE MOST IN THE COUNTRY” 


E LIKE to see everybody cultivate an enthusi- 

asm for the special beauties of his or her own 

state and section. For this reason we give high 
rank to this letter, “Florida Country,” sent us by a 
Florida reader :— 








, 
I love the trees—the big oak like a tabernacle; the pine tree - 


that stands apart like a poet; the cypress like a shy 
Seminole maiden; and the orange tree like a symbol of 
life, bearing its blossoms and fruit together. 

I love the gray moss which looks like moonlight in the 
woods. 


I love the odors of the fields and woods—orange blossoms, 
palmetto flowers, pine woods, bay blossoms, jessamines, 
and the bosky smell of dark swamps. 

I love the reflections in the dark water and the blue lakes. 

I love to plant beans and lettuce and sweet peas and pansies 
in October. I love oranges, guavas, grapefruit, and 
strawberries in February. 

I love the sounds of birds singing, insects droning, frogs 
_rollicking, owls hooting and hahaing, and the far-away 
croak of the water birds. 

I love all things that make me look up—gorgeous sunsets, 
arched rainbows, little moons, big moons, drifting clouds, 
stars, and lightning—for they enlarge my spirit. 

I love rain and palm trees: they entice my fancy. 

But best of all I love the dawn. 

RACHEL WINTON GODBEY 
Benton, Fla, 


moon or the signs of the zodiac. He will know that 
when he sows clean oats or wheat in clean soil he will 
get clean oats and clean wheat, and never cheat, and 
will know enough about plant life to understand the ut- 
ter impossibility of the seed of one species of plants 
producing plants of another species. In fact, he will 
have gotten rid of all the old superstitions, for he will 
be a student, reading the books of value in his pro- 
fession, and will keep posted on the work of the experi- 
ment stations as published in their bulletins. 

15. Codperating With the County Agent.—He will 
codperate in every reasonable way with the county dem- 
onstrator, and aid him in his work, knowing that the 
wisest of farmers has a great deal yet to learn and that 
farming is a progressive art, always developing new 
facts of value to the farmer who is a student. 

16. Educating His Children—He will place a high 
value on the education of the son who is to succeed him 
on the farm, and will give the boys the best advantages 
is his power to learn all that has been proved of value 
to the farmer. But he will not conclude that every boy 
raised on the farm must be a farmer. He will study 
the natural bent of each boy’s mind and tastes, and will 
give each the best education in his power to make him 
a success in the line of human endeavor he chooses, 
knowing well that the boy who is to be a farmer must 
be the one who loves the farm and has enthusiasm for 
the work. 

17. A Community Leader —He will be a leader in 
every line of work for the improvement not only of 
his home and farm but of his whole section, and will do 
all in his power to help his poorer and less successful 
neighbors into more successful methods in the im- 
provement of their homes and farms, for this farmer 
of the future will have a love for his home and neigh- 
borhood. ; 

18. Pretty Home Grounds and a Good Pasure.—He 
will have a beautiful lawn and trees and shrubbery and 
flowers, and will never use the lawn as a horse pasture, 
but will have a real pasture of a permanent character 
with real grass, a pasture clean of weeds and kept good 
by annual topdressings and cleaning of weeds, and not 
the old Southern pasture where no grass grew. He will 
understand that a pasture will not take care of itself but 
must be treated and maintained as much as any other 
part of the farm. 

19. Pride in His Profession—Finally, the good 
farmer will feel that his profession is the noblest and 
most important and most learned of any, being the 
foundation and support of all other professions and 
business, and hence he will have on his table the best 
of farm papers and will help in the support of those 
that help him in his business, and will contribute of his 
experience to help others in the exchange of ideas. 

20. A Sense of Responsibility to the Almighty—The 
farmer of the future will feel his responsibility to the 
Almighty for the use he makes of the soil, and the in- 
fluence he eXerts in the advancement of humanity. For 
he will understand that “the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof,” and will not hide his talents in a fur- 
row of lean soil, but will endeavor to return to God the 
fullness thereof ard finally be prepared to give a good 
account of his stewardship, 


W. F. MASSEY. 


A Book to Get This Week 


"Tam award of the Pulitzer prize for the best 





American biography of the year to “The Life and 

Letters of Walter H. Page” meets unanimous ap- 
proval, It is one of the greatest books of its kind in 
English literature. 





Favorite Bible Verses 


EHOLD I stand at the door and knock: if any 
B== hear my voice, and open»the door, I will 

come into him, and will sup with him, and he 
with me—Rev. 3:20, 


O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good: for 
his mercy endureth forever—Psalms 136:1. 


A Thought for the Week 


T=: E farmers must be organized to have complete 





control over all the business connected with their 

industry, Dual control is intolerable. Agricul- 
ture will never be in a satisfactory condition if the 
farmer is relegated to the position of a manual worker 
on his land; if he is denied the right of a manufacturer 
to buy the raw materials of his industry on trade terms; 
if other people are to deal with his raw materials, his 
milk, cream, fruit, vegetables, livestock, grain, and 
other produce; and if these capitalist middle-agencies 
are to manufacture the farmers’ raw material into but- 
ter, bacon, or whatever else; are to do all the marketing 
and export, paying farmers what they please on the one 
hand, and charging the public as much as they can on 
the other hand—Geo. W. Russell, in “The National 
Being.” - 
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Getting More Work From Work Stock 


work stock on the farms. This cost is not going to 

cause the horse and mule to give place very largely 
to tractors in the near future, but it is sufficiently large 
to justify careful consideration. Probably horses and 
mules and tractors and trucks will 
all increase on Southern farms as 
the cultivated areas become larger 
and the man labor ‘per acre be- 
comes less, 

The cost of keeping horses and 
mules is important because it is 
one of the large items in cost of 
production, but of possibly more 

= importance in affecting cost of pro- 
TAIT BUTLER duction is the amount of work 
done by the horses and mules kept. 

If it costs $100 a year to maintain a farm mule and 
he only works 100 days of 10 hours each, then the cost 
of mule labor is 10 cents an hour or $1 a day. 

There are many ways in which the labor done by 
farm work stock in the South can be greatly increased. 
First, the cropping system may be planned to afford 
more constant work distributed throughout the whole 
year. At present on most cotton farms the mules prob- 
ably work from 100 to 125 days, or the average will 
probably fall between those figures. The cropping sys- 
tem and the farm work might be such as to furnish 
work for the horses and mules 200 to 250 days. A 
mule will cost a little more working 250 days than when 
working 125 days but the cost per day of mule labor 
will be very greatly reduced. 


Another way in which the work done by horse-power 
can be greatly increased is by the use of larger and bet- 
ter implements, There is little need for increasing 
either the number or size of the work animals on South- 
ern farms for the implements now used and the acres 
now cultivated. If the same implements are going to 
be used there is no need to increase the size of work 
animals and as to the numbers, we are already feeding 
too many for the acres cultivated and the work done. 

If we need more and better farm work stock it is to 
do more work through the use of more and better farm 
implements and to cultivate more acres. 

So long as half the land is still broken with one-horse 
plows and the horses and mules only work from 100 to 
125 days per year, we have little use for either more 
work animals or larger ones. Our first job is to use 
those we already have more economically. 


* Avoid Hot Weather Troubles 


(CC sics in Tune the work of the farm horses and 


| se farmers appreciate the full cost of keeping 





mules in June and July, is not as heavy as the 

earlier work of preparing the land, but more work 
stock are injured during these two months than any 
others during the year. The extreme heat and the use 
of green feeds or new hay are the chief causes, 


Horses fed large quantities of new hay or turned on 
pasture during the night are not in condition to stand 
hard work on a hot day. In many cases a scarcity of 
other feed makes it necessary to permit the mules to get 
what feed they can in the pastures, but there never is 
any good reason for allowing hard working animals 
stuffing themselves with new hay. Dry feed, with the 
hay limited in quantity and given only at the night feed 
and enough grain to keep the work stock in fair flesh 
will do more to prevent heat stroke or overheating 
and other troubles resulting therefrom than anything else. 

Of course, any animal should be watched closely for 
signs of heatstroke or exhaustion on an excessively 
hot day, especially those “close,” moist, hot days when 
animals suffer most. There is little danger of any ani- 
mal suffering much from the heat so long as it sweats 
freely, but an animal that does not sweat freely and 
“pants” when worked hard is in serious danger. As 
soon as such, or*other unusual conditions arise, the 
horse or mule should be stopped and at once gotten to 
shade. 


It is astonishing how some men can work a good 
horse or. mule 


‘prived of water for too long a time. 


By TAIT BUTLER 


free circulation of air. Cold water or an ice pack 
may be put on the head but not on the body. The 
body should be rubbed thoroughly with rough cloths. 
A little water may be given to drink often but too much 
cool watér will be injurious. 

A horse that is in good condition, that is federight and 
handled carefully is not likely to suffer from heatstroke 
even though the work be hard and the weather hot. 


Soy Bean Hay, Wheat Bran and Oats 
Compared 


F 3,000 pounds of legume hay, soy bean, for instance, 

is worth as much as 2,000 pounds of wheat bran, or 

2,000 pounds of oats, sixty-two and one-half bushels, as 

is often stated, a reader thinks “It would be interesting to 

know how these quantities of feeds compare in chemical 

composition and digestible nutrients.” 

The following tables give the information desired: 
CHEMICAL COMPOSITION 

“| bean hay|Wheat bran 

per cent|10.1 per cent] 9.2 per cent 

--| 8.6 per cent] 6.3 per cent] 3.5 per cent 

--|16.0 per cent|16.0 per cent|12.4 per cent 

29.4 per cent] 9.5 per cent|10.9 per cent 


39.1 per cent/53.7 per cent/59.6 per cent 
2.8 per cent} 4.4 per cent] 4.4 per cent 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS 


| Carbohy- 
drates 
1,176 tbs. 
832 tbs. 
1,042 tbs. 





at grain 


extract.. 

















Protein 
» COP Bean HhaPrscecccccece 
» Wheat bran...sscseeeeess 


fp. ORC MRAM c oc csscvcesccces 194 tbs. 











Fit Harness Properly 


OLLARS, saddles and parts of the harness that 
. do not fit properly are much more likely to chafe 

the skin in hot weather. This makes it especially 
important that all parts of the harness that touch the 
horse be kept smooth and clean in hot weather. It will 
also be found beneficial if the shoulders and backs are 
washed or sponged off with clean cool water when the 
harness or saddle is removed. Just a little attention to 
such matters will often prevent a sore shoulder, back 
or neck and save the animal much suffering as well as 
prevent a decrease of its working efficiency. 


Give Work Stock Plenty of Water 


HE problem of watering farm work stock is al- 
ways an important one and frequently to give the 
animals water as often as they should have it is 
more or less difficult. In cool weather an idle horse or 
mule will get along fairly well if watered once a day, 
although he will probably do better if allowed 
to take water more often. Even in cool weather the 
hard working horse or mule that sweats freely should 
be given water often, at least three or four times a day. 
But in hot weather, the animal that works hard and 
sweats freely would be the better for even more fre- 
quent watering, Certain basic facts should be under- 
stood. before considering any rules for the watering of 
the farm work stock. 

At one time it was generally believed that horses and 
mules should be watered before feeding instead of 
after. The theory was that the horse’s stomach being 
small, holding only about three gallons, would have 
the grain and other feed washed out of the stomach 
into the intestines if watered immediately after feed- 
ing. 

Of course, digestion takes place in the intestines as 
well as in the stomach, but whatever the explanation, 
tests or experience has shown that it matters little when 
the horse is given water, just so that he gets what 
he wants and when he wants it. 

Some are afraid to water a horse when he is hot, and 
there is no doubt but a horse will sometimes take too 
much cold water when he is hot if he has been de- 
A little water 
will not hurt a horse at any time and he will never 


take enough to hurt him if he gets it as often as he 
wants it. 

In the South, the work stock should be allowed the 
run of an open lot at night in warm weather and should 
have access to what water they will take, but during 
working hours it is sometimes very inconvenient to give 
the work stock water between morning and noon and 
between noon and night. There is no question but they 
ought to have it in hot weather and if it can be done 
without too much trouble or without the loss of too 
much time, it will unquestionably pay. More atten- 
tion should also be given to-the quality of the water 
in many cases. 


Milk Cows Reach Highest Production at 
Seven to Eight Years 


TEACHER in the Dairy Department of the Mis- 
A souri College of Agriculture, Mr. C. W. Turner, is 

reported to have examined all the fat production 
records of purebred dairy cows available in the United 
States, over 46,000 in number. 


Some of the facts resulting from this extensive study 
are as follows: 

A yearling produces 64.6 per cent as much on the av- 
erage as when she becomes mature; a two-year-old 73.6 
per cent; a three-year-old 84 per cent; a four-year-old 
90 per cent; a five-year-old 95 per cent; a six-year-old 
99 per cent. 

The maximum production is reached before the end 
of the eighth year, after which the decline is gradual. 

A two-year-old heifer that produces 200 pounds of 
fat may, with average care and feeding, be expected to 
produce about 272 pounds of fat at maturity, or as a 
seven-year-old, Or, assuming that a yearling heifer 
produces 220 pounds of fat, when mature she should 
produce 340 pounds, with the following approximate 
amounts each succeeding year: Yearling heifer 220 
pounds; two-year-old 250 pounds; three-year-old 285 
pounds; four-year-old 306 pounds; five-year-old 323 
pounds; six-year-old 336 pounds; seven- year- old 34Q 
pounds, 


Feed the Hogs This Summer 


OO many Southern hogs suffer for lack of suit- 
able feed during the summer. Two extremes are 
often seen in the handling of the few hogs on 
Southern farms during this season. Some are kept in 
dry lots and receive the thin kitchen slops and very little 
grain. Corn is nearly always scarce and high priced in 
the South during the early summer. Moreover, corn 
and kitchen slops don’t make a good ration for hogs. 
Green feed and some rich protein feed must be added. 
The other extreme is seen when the hogs are all 
turned in a woods pasture or in the general pasture 
which is already overstocked, and given no grain feed 
at all. Of course, grain feeds or‘concentrates are high 
priced and it may not pay to use them very liberally, but 
seme can generally be used at a profit and at least good 
green grazing can be provided. 


Grazing Crops For Hogs This Fall 


HERE is still time left for planting crops for 
fattening the hogs this fall. If the man who fat- 
tens his hogs on corn alone in a dry lot, or in a 
small pen, really kept accurate account of all costs he 
would find that his hogs when ready to kill have cost 
him 15 to 20 cents a pound. 

An acreage of soy beans or peanuts more than large 
enough to finish the hogs when grazed, with a quarter 
of a full feed of corneadded, will make pork quicker, 
cheaper and better. 

The lack of a suitable fenced lot is not sufficient ex- 
cuse for the failure to grow these grazing crops. If 
one, two, or three hogs are fattened a few panels of 
movable fence can be made any rainy day. The fence 
can be moved to a new patch every day or tWo. If 
there is a larger number of hogs, then it will pay to 

fence the neces- 





and fail to no- 
tice the first evi- 
dences of dis- 
tress, but they 
do it. This is 
where the close 
supervision of 
the owner pays. 
If conditions be- 
come serious, 
then it is im- 
portant that no 
serious errors in 
handling occur. 
The animal 
should be placed 
fn the shade 
“where there is a 
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GOOD BROOD MARES WILL DO THE FARM WORK AND RAISE A FAMILY TOO 


sary area for 
producing the 
grazing crops 
required. Corn 
produced at the 
rate of fifteen 
to twenty bush- 
els per acre will 
always be too 
high priced to 
make the only 
feed for hogs. 
No matter how 
cheap corn may 
be, such other 
feeds as grazing 
arenecessary and 
econornical. 
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“straight from 
the shoulder” 
questions and 

answers on the 

poison question 










Some 








Question: Who are the highest authorities in the 
United States on Boll Weevil Control? 

Answer: The U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
your own state department. 

Question: Do they tell you to use Calcium Arsenate 
mixed with molasses or anything else? 

Answer: No! 

Question: Do they tell you to use any of the dozens of 
untried, unknown and patented remedies and “mix- 
tures” advertised and offered on the market today? 

Answer: No! 





















Here are the 
plain facts. 


It will pay 
‘ you to 
read them! 








Question: Dothey tell youto use traps tocatch the weevil? 

Answer: No! 

Question: What does the U. S. and state departments 
of Agriculture recommend? « 

Answer: They tell you to dust pure Calcium Arsenate on 
your cotton according to their recommendation. 

Question: Why do they advise dusting with pure Calcium 
Arsenate and nothing else? 

Answer: Because after years of experimenting and 

hundreds of thousands of dollars spent they proved 

that this is the most successful method. 


The Root Saddle Gun is endorsed by the U. S. Department of Agriculture for dusting pure Calcium Arsenate on 
cotton exactly as recommended by them. Your State Department of Agriculture knows the Root and what it will do. 


Verify any statement made here by writing the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Delta Laboratories, Tallulah, La. 


or your own state authorities. 


Insure your cotton by using the tried and true method of dusting with 


THE fa 00 T $65 


SADDLE GUN | 


One Root Saddle Gun will dust 50 acres of cotton per season. Patent 
feed mechanism distributes poison in uniform Coating, perfectly atomized 


with air. Can’t clog or pack! 


Built on 


season. Do not at- 
tempt a larger acreage 
with ANY hand gun. 


1103 POWER AVENUE 








ROOT COSTS LESS | 








Slow, easy cranking with either or both hands. Gears are bronze packed in grease; 
no lubrication required during life of gun. Runs on ball bearings. Nozzles are 
adjustable to any height plant or width of rows. 

Tank is rust-proof metal painted inside and out. Fan, fan housing are aluminum. 


Don’t wait until the last minute to get your Root Guns. Thousands of growers were unable to 
get guns or poison when the weevil got busy last season. All the better dealers have Roots on 
hand ready for delivery. For catalog or more information write us or the nearest distributor. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Increasing Farm Income With Cows 


Cheap Feed and Right Cows 
Make the Profit 


($ Prize Letter) 


HOUSANDS and thousands of farm- 

ers are today trading $100 worth of 
feed for $100 worth of milk, with a lot 
of hard work thrown in, because they 
either have the wrong kind of cows or 
are feeding too expensive feed, or both. 
After all is said and done, the milk and 
cream tester tells the story. We bought 
one because we discovered something 
was going wrong with our profits. After 
we put our little milk and cream tester 
on the job we got our eyes open to the 
trouble at once. We were keeping cows 
that were not a paying proposition and, 
worse still, feeding them in the most 
costly way possible. Our little milk and 
cream tester, costing around $7, has 
changed our herd from cows that were 
giving milk ranging from 3 to 4 per cent 
butterfat to cows giving milk ranging 
from 4 to 6 per cent butterfat. This, 
too, on cheaper feed. 


Woe unto the man who hauls his dairy 
feed in to his farm. It won't work, 
mever did and never will. Ensilage, 
corn, with a little cottonseed meal add- 
ed is undoubtedly the ideal cheap winter 
feed for dairying. For spring, summer 
and fall, grazing in a multitude of forms 
any farmer can cheaply supply, is the 
ideal cheap feed. The average farmer 
can undoubtedly use more milk cows 
profitably if he only observes two very 
essential things: First, keep only high- 
producing cows in both milk and butter- 
fat, and, second, grow everything , they 
eat save a little cottonseed meal. 


Cc. C. CONGER. 


High Producing Cows Pay 


ET it always be remembered in ven- 

turing into dairying that only the “ex- 
tra” cow—the persistent producer and the 
high producer of a good grade of milk 
can possibly yield a profit under average 
farm,conditions. To ignore this is to in- 
vite failure at the outset. The “average” 
cow in the United States is, under present 
conditions, not yielding a profit, but is 
merely a boarder and consuming the time 
of her caretaker that might be employed 
along some profit-yielding line. 

With this idea well fixed, select the 
number of good individuals that can be 
handled efficiently and you are well on the 
way to success provided these machines 
are properly fed, housed and handled. 
Kindness intelligently applied, plus 
proper feeds and proper proportions with 
the comfort of the cow always in view, 
will always bring an output that will yield 
a.profit under average market conditions 
if costs of feed, labor and housing have 
been held within proper bounds. 

Perhaps the greatest profit that can ac- 
crue from dairying in a material sense is 





$500 MORE A YEAR 


How the average farmer can get it.— 
Each short article on this page shows how 
some good farmers are making at least a 
part of that extra $500 a year. 





the increase in value that will result to 
our soils. 

The very feeds that are most relished 
by cows and that keep up the milk flow 
best are the legumes that grow to perfec- 
tion in the South and are to be found in 
such wide variety for both summer and 
winter feeding. And after feeding, the 
fertilizer resulting retains such a large 
per cent of the original nominal value that 
the growing of these crops and spreading 
the fertilizer will quickly increase the 
yielding power of our lands. 

But, perhaps no one will deny that our 
greatest benefit from extra cows will 
come in the matter of better health gen- 
erally among the people. Abundant evi- 
dence is not lacking to show that the best 
physical health and the highest mental 
attainments, as a rule, are found among 
those using largely of good dairy prod- 


ucts. Is not.this end one of the main 
things so diligently sought after, and will 
we not exchange gladly even to the last 
of our material things that such a condi- 
tion may be brought about? If there were 


‘no other reason, this alone should make 


us of the South, as well as the nation at 
large, increase the number of our cows 
individual is daily pro- 


until every 

vided with enough of this health- 
giving fluid to provide the vitamineés 
needed. J. H. 


Madison. County, Ga. 


Don’t Keep Poor Cows 


T= most important thing is to keep 
the very best cows obtainable and give 
them good attention. I am sure that ev- 
ery farmer should give more thought to 
growing the right kind of feeds, also to 
the feeding and care of the dairy cow. 
We must do this if we are to feed them 
economically. 

In spite of all the confusion about the 
prices of milk and dairy products, as well 
as the problems of successful marketing, 
there is a fair return for capital invested 
and labor performed in dairying where 
every cow is the best possible. 

If we are wise we will make a careful 
examination of our cows and let every- 
one that is not producing milk and cream 
at a profit go to the market. Right there 
is the starting place for everybody. Don't 
keep poor cows; they will ruin you if 
you do. 3 

My regular cash income is my cream 
checks. I use a separator and ship the 
cream to our nearest creamery. To get 
the highest benefit from the cows on the 
farm we have to plan some way of using 
the by-products profitably, that would be 
wasted otherwise, and I have found none 
better than keeping hogs and chickens. 

MRS. R. F. BURCH, Jr. 

Dodge County, Ga. 


Prepare What the Market 


Demands 


LANT a goodly acreage in corn with 

peas or velvet beans between every 
hill of corn and have plenty of velvet 
bean hay. The cow can be carried 
through in good shape with a small 
amount of other grain feed. Velvet beans 
and nubbin corn should be crushed at a 
feed grinder and, supplemented with a 
small amount of cotton seed or cotton- 
seed meal. 

If you are located so as to have access 
to a market, prepare what the market 
demands, Your county agent might be 
of value to you in giving information as 
how to prepare and to whom to sell for 
greatest profit. 

If you are located in rural districts too 
far from market to sell milk or its prod- 
ucts you should have some hogs of good 
blood type to feed your milk to supple- 
ment with grain and green pasturage. 
Make a profit especially in young pigs. 
I have fed pigs as well as older hogs but- 
termilk and consider it best hog feed I 
know of. 

The butter of a good grade might find 
a ready market by parcel post in your 
nearest town or city. Find out what the 
market demands and prepare accordingly. 
The milk and its products is not all you 
get. There is the manure, a valuable 
product which should be saved and re- 
turned to the soil to replace plant food 
taken in form of feeds from the soil. 
The South has great possibilities for the 


future. Get a few good milkers and 
breed them to the best purebred bull 
you can. Prepare a supply of rough 
cheap feeds; make a pasture with good 
sabstantial fence and three or four good 
grasses, clovers, etc. Make the South a 
land of milk a plenty and some to spare 
Milk is our best feed as hyman food 
as well as for hogs, poultry, etc.,.«so pro- 
duce a bountiful supply and consume 
what you can at a profit and sell what 
you can at a profit. H. A, DAVIS. 
Marion County, Ala. 


Grow Your Feeds 


[* ORDER for more cows to pay the 

average farmer, he should have a good 
pasture. Also it is mecessary for him to 
raise plenty of feed to feed the cows on; 
such feed as velvet beans, cowpeas and 
other crops that are easy to raise and 
gather. The cow feed should be gathered 
and ground up. The cows must be pen- 
ned every night and fed some in addition 
to the grass the cow gets during the day. 
The cows must have a good lot and shel- 
ter and plenty of water in the lot. 

The farmer should have a few good 
hogs on the place. 
ture so arranged that he can pen the pigs 
and feed them on the milk after the 
cream has been taken off. He can take 
the cream, if it has been handled with 
care, and sel) it for a good price in his 
nearby towns. 

By having the right kind of cows he 
can sell off the increase to his neighbors, 
for a good price. The ones that are in- 
ferior can be sold for beef. . 

THEODORE L, BELSER. 


One Man’s Profit 


AST summer we had six cows with 
young calves. They were giving more 
milk than we could use at that time. We 
decided to sell our. surplus cream to the 
creamery. 

A record was kept of all feed and ex- 
pense the cows were to us, You can see 
from the following figures that it was 
profitable. Feed, $10; time lost milking, 
feeding and up-keep of pasture, $50; rent 
on pasture, $40; transportation of cream 
to market, $25. Total expenses, $225.37. 


Entire amount received for cream, 
$512.39. This gives a clean profit of 
$287.02. Besides this we raised several 


nice hogs on the skimmed milk. 
CECIL R. SPEAKE. 
Tallapoosa County, Ala. 


Keep Good Cows 


= is no comparison between the 

farmer who keeps plenty of good milk 
cows and the one who keeps. maybe one 
or two scrub cows. Not only should we 
keep a sufficient number, but see that they 
are good ones and try to improve on 
them all the time culling the best and get- 
ting the best male to be had. 

Get a-good trade for your surplus milk 
and butter, or if it is not convenient to 
sell milk sell the cream or butter -and 
feed the skimmilk to the pigs and chick- 
ens and get money for it in that way. 
Then you have the manure to put back 
on the land and by planting plenty of 
velvet beans your feed problem is fixed 
for at least five months—also building 
up your land. The cows can harvest the 
beans, thereby saving the work of gath- 
ering them, 

I find that a good cow well cared for is 
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He must have his pas- ~ 


the most profitable investment for not 
only a farmer but any one who has room 
to accommodate a cow. Plenty of milk 
and butter, not only for the farmer’s 
family, but for any family, cannot be sub- 
stituted. 

I have in the last 19 months taken in 
something over $90 from one grade Jer- 
sey in actual cash, mostly for butter, as I 
can’t sell the milk. I kept an actuai ac- 
count for most of the time and have on 
my book $88.60. I had sold a good deal 
before I started keeping books on her. 
She was dry six weeks during this time. 
Also she brought a male calf that sold 
for $10, making the amount at least $100, 
and we have had plenty of milk and but- 
ter to use and two of my boys drink 
whole milk. I also give milk to the 
chickens and pigs every day. This cow 
gives three gallons every day and some- 
times more. * MRS. D. 

Mobile County, Ala. 


Have Cash All the Year 


HE average farmer must find the 

cows that do not pay and get rid of 
them. 

He must keep a good bull, and buy 
purebred cows if it is but one at a 
time. It will pay. He can sell the calves 
for a good price if they are of good 
stock, 

To make cows pay, feed the calves on 
skimmilk. There is no better food for 
pigs than milk. It is also good for 
chickens. If the farmer raises pigs on 
cow’s milk he is saving the cost of high 
priced feed. 

The cream that is sold must be handled 
carefully. The cows must be protected 
from the bad weather and fed the right 
kind of food. The farmer must do these 
things to make a profit whether he has 
one cow or 100 cows. If the farmer would 
give more attention to the dairy cows he 
could make enough to run the farm on 
cash the year around and have the money 
from crops clear. Because the farmer 
doesn’t have lots of money and land, 
don’t let him think that he can’t have 
milk cows. He can start with a few, and 
they will increase and he will have a nice 
herd before he realizes it. H. 


World’s Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress, October 2-5 


HE World’s Dairy Cattle Congress 

will be held at Washington, D. C, 
October 2-5. This will be a meeeting 
of all the nations to discuss the scien- 
tific side of dairying, also, the busi- 
ness, regulatory, and national health 
aspects. According to Mr. H. E. Van 
Norman, president of the Congress, 
many foreign countries have expressed 
their interest and several are planning 
to attend and take back some large 
shipments of purebred cattle, including 
many bulls, so as to improve their na- 
tive stock. 





The National Dairy Show will be 
held this*year at Syracuse, N. Y., Octo- 
ber 6-14. Here will be seen thousands 
of the best bred dairy cattle of the 
United States and Canada. This should 
be of interest to all dairymen and as 
many as can should plan to attend. 
The National Dairy Show is a real 
education in itself and is a sight that 
can never be forgotten. 


There will also be numerous exhibits 
of machinery for the manufacture and 
distribution of milk products. Numer- 
ous exhibits and judging contests of 
cattle and dairy products and many 
other things go to make up a most in- 
teresting program. For information 
concerning the National Dairy Show, 
address W. E. Skinner, 910 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 





HEN the children know about the faniily 
income they're not so sure they “must” 
have a new pair of glaves or tie, when it 
means mother’s going without a spring hat. 
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Our Health 








By BE Washburn, M.D 


The Bowel Diseases of 
Children 


OLIC.—The symptoms come on sud- 

denly and the Child cries sharply. 
The abdomen is tense and hard and 
pressure causes an increase in the pain, 
The child closes its hands tightly and 
there are convulsive movements of the 
arms and legs. 





The causes of colic are constipation, 
indigestible and improper foods, gas in 
the bowels, overfeeding, and exposure. 

The treatment is gentle pressure and 
massage of the abdomen, the application 
of cloths wrung out in very warm water, 
a warm enema, and warm water by 
mouth. Wrap warm flannels about the 
lower parts of the body and keep the 
hands and feet warm. If there is evi- 
dence that the child has taken indigesti- 
ble food, castor oil should be given. 


2. Summer Diarrhea—The symptoms 
are frequent loose bowel movements 
with which there may be fever and 
cramps in the bowels. 

The cause is some irritating substance 
in the stomach and bowels; the pain is 
due to the efforts of the digestive sys 
tem to expel this irritating matter. Un- 
safe food, such as decomposed vegeta- 
bles or unripe fruit (green apples espe- 
cially) is the usual cause. 

The treatment is to rid the digestive 
tract of the irritating cause; castor oil 
is one of the best household remedies 
for this purpose. After the bowels have 
moved well, small (one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful) doses of Bismuth subnitrate may be 
given every two or three hours to check 
the diarrhea, If the cramps are severe 
a cup of hot ginger tea will help to ease 
the pain, as will also hot applications to 
the abdomen. 

Very little food or water should be 
given during an attack of dfrrhea, as 
these may add co the irritation in the in- 
flamed stomach and intestines. When 
the patient begins to get better, boiled 
milk is the best food, then soft-boiled 
eggs, after which the usual food can be 
resumed. 

3. Dysentery.—Attacks of diarrhea are 
quite common in children and in most 
instances recovery is rapid and-there is 
very little discomfort. Some cases, how- 
ever, are very severe and may be accom- 
panied by intense pain and prostration 
from the very beginning. In such cases, 
and in cases where the remedies sug- 
gested for diarrhea do not bring quick 
relief or, at least, marked improvement, 
a doctor should be sent for at once. In 
addition to the fever and abdominal 
pain, in dysentery the bowel movements 
become very frequent and are attend- 
ed by much pain, and mucus and blood 
may be passed. 

The treatment of dysentery should al- 
ways be under the direction of a doctor, 
for it is a serious disease. Also, it 
should be remembered that almost all 
patent diarrhea and cramp remedies con- 
tain some form of opium and are dan- 
gerous; they may, in some cases, cause 
the death of a child. 

Mariy cases of diarrhea and dysentery 
in children are caused by germs; these 
cases are more severe, harder to treat, 
and cause many more deaths than the 
dysenteries caused by digestive upsets. 
Infectious diarrhea is called the “sum- 
mer bowel complaint.” The germs of 
the infectious diarrheas and dysenteries 
are spread through human bowel mate- 
rial by flies and food. Prevention con- 
sists in building and using a sanitary, 
fly-proof privy and in screening the food 
so that flies will not have access to it. 

Bowel material from an adult who has 
mild, or no, symptoms of diarrhea may 
contain germs which will produce bowel 
complaints in children. In a home with 
an open privy to which the flies have 
access, a parent or friend may be the 
source of infection of the baby with the 
summer bowel complaint. 
















—a recent and very great invention 


PEERLESS WIRE & FENCE CO. 
Dept. 5502 Cleveland, Ohio 

















Regina Cow Yoke 














MADE OF JAPANNED STEEL 
LASTS A LIFE TIME $22 
Positively guaranteed to hold 

any cow under a two-strand slick wire 





The “Drinking” Separator 


SUCTION - FEED 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


The only one that skims clean at any speed. 
Write direct to Sharples Separator Co., Dept. 21 West Chester, Pa. 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S BEST SEPARATOR FOR 40 YEARS 








fence. Prevents Self Sucking. 

















Cut the high cost 


of farm implements 


by buying yours where extravagant 
sales methods have been cut out 


under the 


MOLINE Plan 


The most direct and cheapest market- 
ing route from factory to your farm is 


blazed by the new Moline Plan. 


The nearest Moline Dealer will show 
you why your money buys more from 
him than from any other dealer. If there 
is no Moline Dealer near you, write us 
today for the money-saving facts. 


The farmer must pay less for what he 
buys—and get more for what he sells 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INC. 


RE-ORGANIZED - POWERFULLY CAPITALIZED 
Makers of High-Grade Implements for 60 Years 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Write today for full information 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INC., Moline, Illinois. 


Send me your Booklet telling how I can buy high-grade implements under 
the new Moline Plan and save money. 





My name 


My city 








R.R. No. State. 


When writing advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an advertiser 


At Your Dealers or Direct by Parcel Post E 
PalmourMfg.Co.., Atlanta,Ga. in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all 
the advertising it carries.” 
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| Boll Weevil Control in Calhoun County 


The Progressive Farmer 


. Experiment Conducted on Farm Shows Value of Calcium Arsenate 


N DISCUSSING the control of the 

boll weevil by the use of calcium ar- 

senate it must be borne in mind that it 
requires more than calcium arsenate alone 
to produce a normal cotton crop, it mat- 
ters not what methods are involved. 
However, the boll weevil has been con- 
trolled in Calhoun County by the use of 
this poison together with proper seedbed 
preparation, planting, fertilizing, cultiva- 
tion, and the execution of that desire to 
display a little old-fashioned judgment 
mixed with hard work, with the realiza- 
tion that it takes fighting to accomplish 
pleasing results. 

Growing cotton under boll weevil con- 
ditions is not the job for a lazy man that 
is not willing to put up a game fight, not 
only in the day but far into the night, if 
conditions are unfavorable for applying 
the poison during the day. Let us not 
forget that calcium arsenate is not a 
panacea for controlling the weevil, but is 
merely an instrument, which if properly 
handled can accomplish much for produc- 
ing cotton, 


Experiments last year with the use of 
calcium arsenate for controlling the wee- 
vils in Calhoun County numbered ten. 
They ranged in size from 25 to 800 acres, 
with a total of nearly 2,000 acres. We 
are frank to say that on some platsghe 
ungertaking was a failure, while on oth- 
ers it resulted in an increase in cotton 
ranging from 18 to 62 per cent, in every 
case, depending on how and when the 
poison was “applied, The fact that these 
tests were carried on by the farmers 
themselves, using common Negro labor, 
with the writer’s supervision only, must 
not be overlooked. No experts lived on 
these farms, and the results obtained can 
well be considered as those that would 
naturally be obtained in any community 
in the Cotton Belt under similar condi- 
tions, 

Results of One Experiment 


OSSIBLY the most outstanding test 

of the sedson was that conducted on 
a 3,000-acre farm where 800 acres was 
planted in cotton. A fertilizer analyzing 
9-3-3 was used at,the rate of 400. pounds 
to the acre, with a side dressing of an 
equaf mixture of nitrate of soda and 16 
per cent acid phosphate being applied 
when bolls were being set, at the rate of 
125 pounds per acre. 

It is doubtful if this last application of 
fertilizer showed a profit, due to exces- 
sive drouth. However, a reasonably good 
top crop was gathered. 

Poisoning was begun when the weevils 
first appeared on the cotton, the cotton 
being at this time about three to four 
inches high. A common syrup can with 
the ends cut out and a piece of sack fas- 
tened over the bottom with a stick nailed 
to the side, was the machinery required 
for making this first application. It re- 
quired only from one to one. and one-half 
pounds to dust an acre. Two applica- 
tions were made at intervals of from four 
days to a week, and resulted in a major 
portion of the weevils having been de- 
stroyed, thereby doing much to eradicate 
the crop, after these old weevils had been 
destroyed. To control the weevils suffi- 
ciently to make a crop of cotton it is nec- 
essary to start when weevils make their 
appearance, and destroy those that passed 
the winter in hibernation quarters, and 
make their appearance early in the sea- 
son. If this early crop is destroyed, it 
will be much easier to fight the later in- 
festation. 


Dusting Checks Weevils 


AETER this first application of poison 

was applied, the weevils were prac- 
tically held in check till squares and bolls 
began to form, at which time what old 
weevils that had escaped the poison made 
their appearance together with the early 
hatch of the eggs laid by them in the 
first squares. 


Dusting was again started with the 


By A. E. 


cart tractor type of machines with a few 
hand dusters, and one power outfit. Ap- 
plications were made from two to 10 
days apart until the weevils were again in 
check. It was found that these applica- 
tions required from three to six pounds, 
per acre, depending entirely on the size of 
the stalk. No certain rule was adhered 
to, but applications were made when wee- 
vils were found on the cotton. It might 
be interesting to note that in almost ev- 
ery instance where a heavy infestation 
had been poisoned, dead weevils could be 
found in numbers in the blossoms and 
squares, furnishing unlimited proof that 
calcium arsenate was a deadly enemy to 
this pest. 


Best results were obtained where appli- 
cations were made late in the evening, at 
night, and early in the morning, at which 
times the air was calm, thus making con- 
ditions. favorable for the poison to reach 
the desired spot, being quickly dissolved 
by the dew and moisture on the plants. 

The final yield was greatly curtailed, 
due to a poor stand on the entire 800 
acres, the average yield being from a 
bale to one-fifth bale per acre. 

One plat that was of ordinary cotton 
land, yielded a bale to the acre, the 
stand being fairly good, and sufficient size 
of stalk to set this amount. On another 
plat, the yield was one-fifth bale per acre, 
this poor yield being attributed to run 
down soil conditions and very little cot- 
ton on the land. 


We would not offer any alibi for the 
decreased yield, but the fact that this en- 
tire test was planted in the Webber 49 
upland staple, also was a great factor in 
this decrease, due to the-inability of this 
variety of cotton to lint over 30 per cent. 
We must not overlook the fact that the 
farm on which the test was made was far 


below the average Cotton Belt farm, so. 


far as soil fertility is concerned, and the 
geographical location is anything else but 
favorable. It is intersected and inter- 
woven with branches, swamps, and waste 
land, on which a thick growth of moss 
covered trees were to be found, thus fur- 
nishing ideal living quarters for weevils 
during hibernation season, and giving 
them an opportunity to find food in 
abundance after coming out of these 


quarters in the spring. 

A FEW of the outstanding facts that 
were the outgrowth of these tests are 

summarized as follows, the summary be- 

ing based on actual experience on a big 

Cotton Belt farm, different only in the 

phases as previously outlined: 


Summary of Facts 


1. Do not select a greater acreage to 
be poisoned,than can be gone over every 
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three days if necessary, without taking a 
great amount of time out of the crop. 

2. Use nothing but machines that have 
stood the test, and allot five acres to a 
hand duster, 25 acres to the mule back 
type, and 40 acres to the cart traction 
mule driven machine. 

Possibly the greatest outstanding fact 
revealed was the proper time to apply the 
poison. Some authorities have heretofore 
recommended that the applications be 
made at designated time regardless of 
the condition of the weevil. There is but 
one rule to follow, namely, poison when- 
ever and wherever the weevils are found 
in the field. It is a mistake to judge infes- 
tation by the fallen squares on the ground, 
or the number of squares flared open, for 
it is possible that the weevil that did this 
work has died before these signs become 
evident or noticeable. This is especially 
true of the early punctures, it requiring 
from three to eight days for these signs 
to beeome significant to the casual ob- 
server, 

To fight the weevil successfully it is 
very essential to keep a close watch of 
the fields every day for the appearance 
of the weevil itself. Remember that it is 
the weevil that is to be poisoned and not 
the grub in the punctured square, and it 
is futile to poison unless there is an abso- 
lute assuredness the weevils are on the 
cotton at the time the application is made, 


Start With the Weevil 
NOTHER fact that deserves special 
mention is the necessity of starting 

when the weevil starts. It is a great 
waste to allow the early crop of, weevils 
to go unmolested and to propagate in 
such numbers that a greater expense is 
incurred in eradicating the offspring. It 
is much more economical to get the first 
crop by the early application and hand 
picking, than to wait till they have multi- 
plied in great numbers and then begin 
the night. 

- Weevils come in crops or hatches, just 
like chickens, and the successful cotton 
farmer will watch for these hatches, and 


apply poison from every three to 10 days” 


until the entire hatch has been eliminated, 
making sure that all parts of the stalk 
are thoroughly dusted; not heavy enough 
to be seen from a distance on the cottton, 
but heavy enough to be assured that a 
good job has been completed. 

The average cost of the entire appli- 
cations was $3.25 per acre, including the 
machines and dust, there being no extra 
charge for labor, it requiring no extra 
labor to make the fight; just a little more 
work on the part of the individual. These 
figures are a fair average, and the cotton 
farmer that contemplates using poison, 
can take it as a basis and figure for him- 
self whether or not he can afford to use 








the reason why, but I 
It seems 
there’s something in his gait that stirs 
me up, as sure as fate; there’s something 
in the way he stands, the way he sits and 
moves his hands, the way he glances at a 
clerk who halts a moment from his work, 
the way he enters at a door, the way he 
walks across the store. Of course I know 
his ways and line are really no concern of 
mine, but still there’s something in the 
guy that I can’t stand, and don’t know 
why! Today I wished some fancy cheese, 
some pitless prunes and special peas, I 
went to Johnson's, up to Kling’s, across 
to Coburns’, down to King’s,~ but not a 


] DO not know 
can't stand the Merchant Bly. 





Ns 


The Cheerful Plowman—). ra? pwr 


THE HAUGHTY MERCHANT 


~ 


supply the articles I 
wished to buy. At last with nothing else 
to do, I went to Bly’s—I hated to. The 
clerks were busy; everything was moving 
like a watch’s spring. With purposes 
incere and high, I walked up to the Mer- 
r ; who stood near by with lordly 


merchant could 






n cold, unfeeling, “business” stare, 
an attitude which said clear through, 
“The mighty I, the little you!’ Instead 


of one good warm “Hello!” he stood there 
for a space or two, then limbered up and \ 
deigned to say, “What can we do for you 


today?” y this time he had roused my 
ire, and stirred up some internal fire. 
For three full minutes, may be four, I 


coldly, calmly, looked him o’er, then said, 
“No thanks, I came to see not what you, 
Bly, would do for me; in charity, I came 
to do a few small kindnesses to you! You 
have the privilege, if you please, of dig- 
ging up some prunes and peas —a privi- 
lege not for a clerk, but you yourself, 
must*do the work!” He did the work! 
“All right,” said I, “in further kindness 
to you, Bly, I now unbend to offer pay! 
P've done a gracious deed today! But 
hurry! Get your “business’ stare; a cus- 
tomer is coming there!” 








it. It is a fact that cotton can be pro- 
duced in spite of the weevil, if the wil- 
lingness to fight to the finish is mani- 
fested. 





Instruction in Poultry Proves 
Profitable 


Four hundred and twenty-eight hens 

on farms in the Winterville, Ga., ter- 
ritory, produced a net profit of $1,116.31 
from December 1 to May 1. These hens 
are in regular farm flocks ranging from 
25 to 106 per flock. They were fed and 
cared for according to instructions given 
in the Poultry Production Course given 
by the Agricultural Department of the 
Winterville High School. Accurate 
records were kept on expenses and re- 
ceipts by the owners of the flocks. These 
records were summarized May 1 showed 
a total expense of $1,583.69 and total re- 
turns of $2,700. 

In summarizing these records the in- 
ventory of December 1 was charged 
against the flock together with feed, 
equipment bought and other expenses. 
They were credited with inventory’ of 
May 1 and cash receipts from sales. Hens 
were inventoried at $1 both times, pullets 
at $1.20, cockerels at 50 cents and chicks 
day old to two months at 30 cents. 

The instruction given in the course cov- 
ered a period of three months and 10 les- 
sons. The subject matter of each lesson 
was some poultry job problem facing the 
farmers at the time. 

For instance, in December only one 
flock out of the seven was giving any- 
thing like a satisfactory egg yield. Eggs 
were high and the farmers were buying 
eggs instead of selling them. The lessons 
taught at this time were those jobs neces- 
sary to winter egg production, as; select- 
ing hens with egg producing capacity, 
freeing from disease, furnishing proper 
quarters for egg production, and feeding 
for winter egg production. Thorough 
instruction coyering each one of these 
jobs was given and each student taught 
the skill necessary to do them. The 
farm flocks were utilized as a laboratory 
in giving this instruction. Results were 
immediately obtained. In three weeks 
time the average increase of egg produc- 
tion in these flocks was 300 per cent. In 
selecting the hens for laying, 161 hens 
in these flocks were culled out and put 
on the market for eating. 

One of the members of the class, a man 
past 60, secured an average of 15 eggs 
per hen during the month of January. 
Another with a flock of 97 averaged 63 
eggs per day. 

The work during the months of Janu- 
ary and February covered the jobs of 
mating breeding stock, incubating eggs 
and brooding chicks, 


From this start, 3,333 chicks have been 
raised from which they will get some 
1,000 laying pullets for this fall; One 
thousand five hundred dozen eggs have 
been produced of which 844 dozen were 
sold at an average of 51 cents per dozen, 
425 fryers have been sold at an average 
of 40 cents per pound. 

The greatest expense has been that of 
feed which amounts to $725. However, 
about one-half of this was raised at home. 
The remainder of the expense has been 
for incubators, brooders, eggs and 
chicks, 

This project .has been quite valuable 
to the community from an educational 
standpoint as weil as financial. The farm- 
ers are increasing their flocks, are raising 
more cereals for chicken feed, and are be- 
coming encouraged that there are other 
sources of cash than cotton. This repre- 
sents one of the efforts of the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and the Smith- 
Hughes Agricultural teachers to balance 
up our system of farming and to make 
up for the losses occasioned by the boll 
weevil. F.C. CHANDLER. 
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June 16, 1923 


With the County Agents 


In Southwest Georgia Territory 


By Jj. G. 


IBB County.—Visits have been made 
to all the permanent pastures seeded 
last year to carpet grass, Dallis 

grass, and lespedeza. Good stands of 
the grasses and the clover are supplying 
substantial grazing 
for the dairy herds 
already. Agent Mid- 
dlebrooks is pushing 
an aggressive fight 
in commercial peach 
orchards against the 
curculio. 

Butts County. — 
The public sale of 
Guernsey cattle in 
the county in April 
resulted in 10 purebreds and 8 grades 
being left in the county. Four new ship- 
pers of milk have been added to the list 
since last report. The dairy association 
is going strong. 

Permanent pasture dévelopment is re- 
‘ceiving marked attention. H. C. Wiley, 
county agent, conducted a tour with 60 





MR. OLIVER 


men on a visit to the famous Lunsford’ 


pasture at Covington. This trip has 
whetted still more interest in pastures. 
Ben Hill Co -arm 
en the increase according to 
Agent C. T. Owens. A car of 
Jerseys and Guernseys was 
uted in April. An outstanding 
bull has been purchased by a farmer 
from the A. and M. School at Tifton. 
\n order for a second bull from the same 
institution has been placed. All register- 
ed pigs for club members have been se- 
cured in the county. Interest in poultry 
has increased 100 per cent over last year. 
Large hatchery will be installed this fall. 


dairying is 
County 

grade 
distrib- 
Jersey 





Calhoun County.—A, E. Gibson, county 
agent, conducted three poultry feeding 
demonstrations in April with corn, 
wheat, oats, and milk making up the ra- 
tion. Without milk and wheat, no in- 
crease in egg production was shown, but 
with these two feeds being used, an in- 
crease of 57 per cent resulted. The cot- 
ton and peanut campaigns have secured 
65 per cent and 70 per cent, respectively, 
of these crops. 

Colquitt County.—R. <A. Stratford, 
county agent, has formulated plans with 
F. W. Fitch, field agent in dairying, to 
hold a dairy promotion day soon. The 
coéperative poultry sale on April 25 dis- 
posed of 23,000 pounds of chickens for 
$5,000, resulting in a saving of $1,500 
to the producers. 


Crisp County—C. B. Culpepper, coun- 
ty agent, in April tested 75 cows for 
butterfat production. He induced four 
farmers to begin using scales and milk 
record sheets. Two more cars of good 
cows have been placed in the county in 
April. The lacal creamery has 175 
patrons in Crisp. These men are selling 
cream valued at $7,500 each month: Per- 
pasture seedings this spring 
reached 1,000. acres. Smut treatment 
demonstrations in small grain show no 
signs, while untreated seed show 25 per 
cent injury. ; 

Decatur County.—D. E. Sawyer, coun- 
ty agent, conducted a successful tour 
with nine farmers to the Coastal Plains 
Experiment Station at Tifton and to 
Ashburn. On return two fine Jersey 
bulls from Register of Merit dams were 
selected to go into the bull association in 
the county. 


Dooly County—E, C. Mann, county 
agent, tabulated the creamery records 
for the period beginning October, 1921, 
and ending April, 1, 1923—17 months— 
for sour cream sold by H. R. Fenn, who 
milks 14 cows at his farm. His net 
average monthly income was $130. In 
January, 1923, his sour cream sales av- 
eraged better than $20 per cow. Three 
things are responsible for the fact that 
the five-horse farm which handles the 
cows, hogs, and chickens, pays better 
than the other 15 plows which Mr. Fenn 


“Mocksville, N. C., 
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feed basis. These are: (1) home-raised 
cows, (2) breeding to have best pro- 
ducers freshen in September, and (3) 
the owner doing the milking and feeding 
on a variety of home-grown feeds. 

Dougherty County—J. Irwin Davis, 
county agent, has planned definite com- 
parative tests of the various boll weevil 
control methods. These will be con- 
ducted on the farm of W. T. Gaissert. 
The Georgia National Bank is financing 
these tests. Frank Ward, cotton special- 
ist of the Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture, will aid in the supervision of 
the tests. 

Lamar County.— The second codper- 
ative fat hog sale conducted by County 
Agent C. G. Neal this year offered 40,100 
pounds, and No. 1 hogs composed 26,000 
pounds of this total. Thirty-four farm- 
ers sold the 224 head. The receipts of 
the sale amounted to $3,000. This was 
the fourth successful sale held in this 
county during the past 12 months. The 
project is a comparatively new thing in 
that section. 

Miller County.— Cotton demonstra- 
tions with applications of nitrate of soda 
have been chopped out and are ready for 
the top dressing. A successful farmers’ 
tour has been conducted to Tifton and 
to Ashburn. R. E. Davis, county agent, 
reports that much interest was shown 
by those on the trip. 

Vitchell County.—Interest in poultry 


is keen. D. K. Young, county agent, as- 
sited in holding a public meeting of the 
Mitchell County Poultry Association 


when 120 people were in attendance. 

Monroe County.—In coédperation with 
B. O. Childs, county agent, Geo. H. 
Firor, extension horticulturist of the 
college, is conducting an experiment to 
control nematodes on young peach trees. 

Pulaski County—O. D. Hall, county 
agent, has distributed over 5,000 eggs to 
300 different people. This project was 
made possible by a fund of $300 loaned 
by three local banks. For each setting 
of eggs, one pullet will be returned in 
November. 

Sumter County—County Agent Geo. 

O. Marshall assisted in marketing six 
cars of hogs in four sales. The re- 
ceipts amounted to $8,000. 
County——One or more dem- 
permanent pastures for 
each section of the county have been 
started off in good shape. C. Darbyshire, 
county agent, notes that farm dairying is 
receiving some attention instead of all 
efforts being centered on cotton. 

Turner County.—H. B. Ralls, county 
agent, made a trip to Virginia and se- 
cured a car of high-grade Guernsey heif- 
ers for boys in calf club work in the 


Seminole 
onstrations in 


county. An enthusiastic meeting for the 
dairymen of the county was held on 
April 12. There were 400. people in at- 


tendance. 

Wilkinson County—County Agent H. 
A. Cliett promoted and held the first co- 
Operative fat hog sale in this county. 
The car at McIntire weighed 16,000 
pounds and brought $1,042 and the car at 
Gorden weighed 16,665 pounds and 


brought $1,128. 
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Georgia, 
and Alabama 
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approved by 
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$18.00 
Back Duster 
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Best by Three years test 
Write for Booklet 


CULVER & KIDD, Inc. 


Milledgeville, Ga. 


Exclusive distributors for Ga., 


and N. C. 
Arsenate. 
mends dusting. 


S,-C.., 


Large sellers of Calcium 
Our government recom- 
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The Standard Farm 
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BEST— 
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therefore— 


BEST— 


For the Advertiser 





Guaranteed Rate Per 


Cireula- Agate 
tion Line 

The Progressive Farmer, 350,000 $1.75 
Raleigh, GS 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas. 

Breeders’ Gazette 60,000 65 
Chicago, Ill. 

Prairie Farmer, 160,000 1,20 
Chicago, Il. 

Hoard’s Dairyman, $0,000 80 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Wisconsin Agriculturist, 55,000 40 
Racine, Wis. 

The Farmer, 120,000 .80 
St. Paul Minn. 

Wallace’s Farmer, 70,000 55 
Des Moines, lowa. 

Farmer's Wife, 700,000 4.00 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Pacific Rural Press, 33,000 27 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Nebraska Farmer, 80,000 60 
Lincoln, Neb. 

American Rartemnartet, 115,000 60 
New York, 

33,000 $11.62 


These publications are cc ae ot to be the 
authoritative farm papers of their 
individual fields 
All Members of Audit Bureau of 
Circulation 
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Western ~— reser ve 
1109-1117 Transportation B den, CHICAGO 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Eastern Represent 
95 Madison Avenue NEW “YORK CITY 





A cample copy of The Progressive 
Farmer will be mailed free to any ad- 
dress sent us by a present subscriber. e 














ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 
than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 











ducts. 








Coming Livestock Sales 


June 20—Alabama Jersey Cattle Club, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

June 26.—Mansfield Hall Farm—Jersey Dis- 
persion Sale, Fredericksburg, Va. 

June 27.—Snowden Farms, Fredericksburg, 
Va., disposal sale of Jerseys. 

June 27.—Southern Breeders’ Sales Co., 
Nashville, ‘Tenn., thirteenth auction sale of 
registered Jerseys. 

July 4.—Thomasville Livestock Co., Thom- 
asville, Ga., Jersey sale. 

August 30.—North Carolina Guernsey Breed- 
ers’ Anserieee, annual sale and meeting, 
T. D. Brown, Salisbury, N. 
C., sales Be Toad 

October 1-14.—National Dairy Exposition, 
Syracuse, N. 

November 8.—North Carolina Jersey Cattle 
Club, annual consignment ‘sale, Hickory, N. 
C., R. H, Ruffner, Raleigh, N. C.. sales 
manager. 
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Farm Inventory Booklet 


“My PROPERTY” is a carefully 


planned inventory booklet that is of great 
help to owners and managers of farms 
in determining correct property values. 

The experts of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company know that a farmer can buy 
insurance wisely if he has a carefully 
prepared list of all his possessions and 
their value. 


“MY PROPERTY” has been planned to 
help you be properly inzured before a 


fire comes. Mail the coupon now. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE C 


HARTFORD ~ CONNECTIC 





Mail the 
copy of this 
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dant Gruming Cay nae” 
Is your Churning 
a Drudge or a Delight? 


Mrs. O. Heldoble 
Ridg field, Was. ene 


“I fell in love with the 
Daz right away, and 
wo hate to part with 
it now since I know how 
much faster it churns 
how much more but- 
ter it gets. I would love 
to see everyone have 
one.” 
It is so easy to handle 


and operate, and is 
as easily as a dish. 


So sanitary because there 
is nothing to hold mois- 
ture, warp or leak. It 
really turns churning 
from a drudge to a de- 


on users have ex- 
pressed their delight with 
the Dazey, largest 


selling churn in the 
world Pri as low as 


$1.75 


Dazey Churns have been 
adopted at Government 
Experimental Staticasand 
endorsed and used by 
Agricultural Departments 
in Universities through- 
out the United States. 
The guaranteed copper- 
bearing dairy-tin remov- 
able container has made 
Dazey metal churns espe- 
cially popular, 


Write for Free Book 
Every Dazey is guaran- 
teed. Have your dealer 
show you one, 

DAZEY CHURN & 

MFG, CO. 

4317 Warne Avenue 

. St. Louis, Mo. 


Sold by stores throughout 
the world. 


United States and 
Foreign Patents, 








Electric 
4 to 28 galions 











Ants in the Sugar 


and running over the house! Kill them. 
Sprinkle of spray BEE BRAND. IN- 
SECT POWDER in nooks and crevices 
and along the edge of the floors, Non- 
poisonous, Harmless to mankind and 
animals — sure death to insects. Ask for 
free Poultry Lice Circular. 

Sifting-top cans—35c., 70c. and $1.25. 
Large Pump Gun—75c. At all dealers 
on direct. 


Bee Brand 


Insect Powder 
1$¢ —35¢~-70¢ 
Ask your Druggist or Grocer 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


There’s nothing so rare as a day in June 
Because that month is a garden moon 
And all our livers are in tune. 
Yet any month might be as good 
If we were careful of our- food. 

—N. Y. Bulletin. 


ATERMELON is said to be an ex- 
cellent bleach for the hands. 

Keeping your word helps keep butter 
and egg customers. 

Pinch back some 
of the plants in the 
phlox bed. It will 
make them branch 
and bloom later. 

Has Father been 
down to look at the 
swimming hole to be 
sure it is safe for 
ont the children? 

— The calendar says 
June 21 is the first day of summer. Why 
not celebrate by a picnic supper in the 
woods? 


The wooden kitchen table can be 
greatly improved by cementing with 
waterproof cement a piece of linoleum 
of just the right size to fit the top. 

Did you ever try standing with your 
back to the wall with your feet and 
shoulders touching the wall, then picking 
up a handkerchief at your feet with your 
knees straight? 

If you have ever ridden in a fast ele- 
vator from the top of a high building 
and had it land with a bump and a jerk, 
you know how baby feels when you jump 
him up and down. 

A good way to fix the color of a cotton 
dress it to soak it for 12 hours in water 
to which a teaspoonful of turpentine has 
been added. Cleanse in clear water after 
the treatment. 

Protect the wild flowers; they belong 
to all of us. Admire them but do not 
let the children break them wholesale 
only to throw away, wilted. Sometimes 
they are torn up by the roots. Many of 
the varieties are disappearing. 

Next time the club meets at your 
house, try cheese and tomato paste sand- 
wiches for the refreshments. Mash a 
large, ripe, skinned tomato with a wood- 
en spoon and add yellow cheese which 
has been finely grated. Spread between 





thin slices of buttered bread and serve 
with iced tea or fruit-ade. 


On How Much Can a Young 
Man Marry? 


\PRERE came to me one day a fine, 
clean, thoughtful young man who 
said: “Mrs. Hutt, I want you to tell me 
on how little of an income a farm lad 
can marry.” 

“It would seem to me to be less a 
question of how little he can marry on 
than how much he is willing to work and 
stick to his job and do without all but the 
necessities for a few years. Come back 
later for an answer, and in the mean- 
time we'll see what others have done,” 
I replied. 

Then I sent a letter to a man who 
had been married within the last several 
years; that is, since prices have soared. 
I asked him the great question. I give 
you young people who are contemplating 
marriage the benefit of the reply. Per- 
haps some of you have even more inter- 
esting experiences to tell. 

* * * 

They Struck Out for Themselves— 
You really could not expect anything 
sensible from two like Fanny and myself 
who just went off and married without 
considering the future. We have been 
married five years and are getting on 
well, however. 

“We went, after the wedding, to my 
home, announced that we were married, 
and they took us in. In a few months 
we saw that I would always be a hired 
man to my father and Fanny @ general 
servant for mother, so I said one day: 
‘Dad, will you let me be your tenant on 
that 20 acres you have always had a 
darky on, and on the same terms? I 
want the tenant house, too,’ I added. 

“‘Fanny can’t live in that house,’ he 
said. 

“*Ves I can,’ she declared. 

“Well, I started in. Fanny bought a 
good cook book with level measurements 
so there could be no mistakes and wasted 
food. She spent all I could make at 
first for soap and buckets and help in 
scrubbing and patching the place, but the 
result was worth it. We had to have 
money so I did carpentry work and I 
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ANON 


1123—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 
years. Size 4 requires 14 yards of 
36-inch material with 24 yards of 
ruffling. 


1702—Charming Afternoon Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 3%, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 3% yards of %-inch material 
with 4% yards of 36-inch contrasting 
material. 


1656—Neat House Dress.—Cut in sizes 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two 
or coin (coin preferred). The summer 








Our Pattern Department 





atterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 


embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course r 
cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 



































1636 


ure. Size 36 requires 2 yards of 36- 
inch material with 1% yards of 36- 
inch contrasting material. 


1756—Ladies’ Slip-on Dress.—Cut in sizes 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 3%6 requires 254 yards of 36-inch 
material with 1% pease of 32-inch 
contrasting material. 


9922—Popular Overblouse.—Cut in sizes 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 1% yards of %6-inch 
material. 


300 styles, 


k of fashions contains over 
Price 10 


in dressmaking, etc. 














had jobs for almost every day I could 
not work on the farm. Fanny clerked 
in a store in the village every Saturday. 


“The first few times Fanny bought 
sugar and other necessary groceries 
with her money, until one day I had her 
pay for some cigarettes for me. She 
paid for them all right, but that night 
she said: ‘Dear, I seem to be doing all 
the economizing in this game. If you 
can spend money for cigarettes, do you 
not think you should pay for the gro- 
ceries??’ Well, we had a long sensible 
talk, and that is the reason we have got- 
ten on. We agreed that she should have 
$2 a week and I the same for foolish- 
ness. I soon found that all mine went 
for smoking and hers for things that 
made us really happy, like a subscription 
to a magazine, a lecture, the movies 
when we got the chance for a ride to 
town, a little lace, fruit or such. 


“T cut out the cigarettes, and now I 
buy books or go to some good show, too, 

“The next year I rented the land, next 
year I bought it, to be paid for at so 
much per year. We have two children 
now and Fanny has no time to clerk, 
but we put every cent in the bank and 
have a joint checking account. We have 
kept our $2 a week and find it has gone 
a long way toward keeping us both 
happy and economical.” 


The Tonic Bottle 


BY ALL means, give your children 
spring tonics, but let these be sun- 
shine, fresh air, fresh fruit and vege- 
tables and not the so-called tonic mix- 
tures. If your children look as if they 


needed a tonic, have them examined by ¥ 


a reputable physician. If living condi- 
tions are healthful, children should flours 
ish like the young of other animals. If 
they fail to do so, something must be 
wrong and a competent physician will 
locate the trouble and remove it, if it is 
in the power of man to do so.—Dr. A, 
E. Davenport, Oklahoma State Health 
Department. 


Blackberries 


O CAN: Pick over, wash and stem. Pack 

in sterilized jars and fill jars with syrup 
made by boiling 2 cups water and 3 cups 
sugar together 4 minutes. Put on rubbers, 
adjust tops and boil in canner 16 minutes. 
Remove and tighten covers. 


2. For breakfast 
cream. 


3. Pie.—Fill crust with sweetened berries, 
cover with strips of pastry, put on outer rim 
and bake. For crust use 1% cups flour, 1-3 
cup shortening, 4 teaspoon salt, cold water. 
Mix salt with flour, cut in shortening with 
knife. Moisten to dough with cold water. 
Toss on floured board, roll out. 

4. Cobbler.—Fill enamel or glass baking dish 
% full of sweetened berries. Use top crust 
but npne on bottom. Bake. Serve hot with 
cream. 

5. Blackberry Pudding.—Beat 3 eggs light” 
and stir into 2 cups milk. Sift 1 quart flour 
with 5 teaspoons baking powder and beat this 
gradually into eggs and milk. Dredge 3 cups 
blackberries with flour and stir into batter. 
Turn into greased pudding dish. Bake cov- 
ered for 1 hour, uncover and brown, Eat with 
hard sauce made by working together 2 
tablespoons butter and 1 cup sugar to a white 
cream. Beat in the juice of 1 lemon and @ 
pinch nutmeg. Set in cool place until needed. 


6. Boiled Pudding.—Double the baking pow- 
der in above recipe, tie loosely in floured 
cloth and boil 2 hours. Serve with hard 
sauce. This must not stop boiling or it will 
be soggy. 

7. Blackberry Vinegar—Mash berries and- 
when reduced to pulp add enough vinegar to 
cover. Set close by the stove for 12 hours, 
stirring often. Strain and press; add as many 
berries (mashed) to the. vinegar as before; 
cover and leave in kitchen or in hot sun for 
six hours. Now strain and measure the 
juice; add half as much water as you have 
juice, and stir into this 5% pounds sugar for 
every 3 pints liquid. Bring slowly to boil, 
let it boil up once and strain, Bottle, cork 
and seal. 

8. Blackberry and Peach Cocktail.—Twice as 
much diced peach as very ripe blackberries. 
Allow both to soak two hours in enough thin 
sugar syrup to barely cover. Combine 1 hour 


serve with sugar and 


before serving and flavor with a little lemon ~ 


or orange juice, 


Serve ‘in small glasses aa 
first course. 4 
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Getting Rid of Ants 


T THIS time of year, says Prof. A. 

F. Conradi of Clemson College, there 
are frequent complaints of ants attack- 
ing the flooring and woodwork in dwell- 
ing houses. All the specimens that have 
come to the attention of the entomology 
division are white ants, or Termites. 
These insects live in the ground and 
must maintain contact with it to obtain 
the moisture necessary” for their exist- 
ence, except in cases where the wood in 
which they live is kept moist, as may 
happen sometimes in bathrooms, kitch- 
ens, damp basements, etc. 

The first control step is to discover 
and break this contact with the earth. 
This may be accomplished by employing 
a carpenter, by the use of coal tar or 
creosote, or by the replacement of lum- 
ber by stone, brick or concrete. Wher- 
ever the source of the moisture is above 
ground, then it is necessary for the 
owner to determine the best way for 
stopping it. 


Farm Wives’ Experi- 
ence Letters 














How Canning and Preserving 
Helped Me Save Money 


(First Prize Letter) 


VE Ways in Which Canning Pays.— 

I am a tenant’s wife, living near a 
small village about 45 miles from even 
a moderately good market. Yet I man- 
age to save a nice sum each year by can- 
ning and preserving and also earn some 
cash in the same way. 


I can every vegetable of every variety 
growing in my garden that we do not 
use while fresh, also all fruit from the 
orchard that I do not preserve or make 
into jam. I gather great quantities of 
wild blackberries for jam. 

First, I always have an abundance of 
these products for home use. 


Second. I obtain extra jars or con- 
tainers by putting up vegetables and 
fruits on halves for ladies who either 
do not care to do the work or have not 
the time. In this manner I earn as many 
as 200 jars some seasons, ranging in size 
from pints to half gallons. 

Third. There are a number of people 
(mostly colored in this neighborhood) 
who do not grow enough garden truck 
to can, so I find a handy market antong 
them for a great quantity of my surplus 
canned goods. I allow them a reason- 
able sum for glass jars returned in good 
condition. I always find something to 
put in these jars the néxt season, and 
it induces them to buy my products in 
preference to similar stuff in town. I 
find sauer kraut (both cabbage and col- 
lard) agd pickled cabbage to be mighty 
popular with this class of trade. 

Fourth. Even the small towns have 
at least one restaurant and I can always 
sell a considerable amount of pickles 
and preserves there at a fair profit. 

Fifth, Now last comes the saving 
without which I would be a complete 
failure as a farmer’s wife, for I am not 
Strong, and it is a saving in strength. 
Need I enumerate the heavy laundry 
work, the scrubbing of floors, the back- 
breaking work that is necessary around 
the house, yards and poultry houses in 
order to keep a large flock of poultry in 
the pink of condition? This is how I 
manage. There are many strong Negro 
women and girls that will gladly do this 
work and accept canned goods as pay. 
These are the ones that cannot pay cash 
and never put up vegetables at home. It 
is as great a favor to them to trade this 
Way as it is to me to have them do it. 
As for canning, it is not work to me. I 
carefully plan ahead and every step of 
it is just a pleasant pastime. 

MRS. J. T. S. 


* * * 
Money in Canning Mecat—We have 


+ One acre in our home orchard. I always 
‘ have canned quantities of fruit for the 


winter. This lessens grocery bills and 


| Saves doctors’ bills. We have five chil- 
_ @en and have never had but one severe 





illness. Since we have little sickness, 
our strength is saved for remunerative 
occupation. 

Two years ago I bought a steam pres- 
sure canner. I now can all surplus vege- 
tables. Also if pumpkins or sweet po- 
tatoes show signs of/ not keeping well I 
can them. I have no trouble in selling 
all my surplus canned vegetables and 
fruit to the local merchants. 

We have about 10 beef steers a year 
to dispose of and since cattle have gone 
so low I can them and sell locally to 
merchants, lumber camps, etc. *I can 
steak, roast, stew, and broth. A three- 
year-old steer, on an average, will can 
290 two-pound cans. We sell at 15 cents 
a pound. 

Since this size beef sells for only, $20 
on foot here, I save $40 per beef by 
canning or $400 on the 10 steers. How- 
ever, I feel that my greatest saving is in 
supplying wholesome, economical food 
for my family. MRS. ROBERT IRBY. 





Teens and Twenties 
Comradeship With Parents 


HE letters of boys and girls on “How 
can I best preserve comradeship with 











"my parents,” have been beautiful in their 


tender expressions of love. I believe 
the writing of these letters has made 
many a boy or girl think for the first 
time what that comradeship really has 
meant. = 


Club Work Rejuvenates Mother 
(First Prize Letter) 

IRLS, let’s invite our mothers to our 

club meetings, thereby getting mother 
into the work we are doing. She will 
come home as enthusiastic as any of us 
and as much interested as we are in 2 
new book discussed, a new way to make 
a dress, a better way to cook a meal 
without getting all tired and hot. 

Interesting to work with Mother? I 
just guess it is, but who would have 
thought mother so young? Not I, a 
month ago, when she went to our first 
club meeting. Even Dad says she looks 
younger, and really she is, since she is 
keeping pace with the young people. 

Yes, let us invite Mother to go visiting 
with us. We are all proud of our moth- 
ers, and we are proud when our friends 
tell us what a lovely mother we have. 
Father almost always understands if 
mother does, because she has a way of 
explaining. Do not forget to invite Dad 
to your places of interest. I know he 
would love the old swimming hole and 
he likes fishing, so take him on your 
camping trip. There is no, better place 
to learn to understand each other and 
to grow closer together. o & &. 


A Girl Worth Loving 


AMMA and I have been off on a 
‘pleasure trip for a few days. We 
went in the car with two boys and two 
girl friends. We surely enjoyed our- 
selves, but I would not have enjoyed my- 
self a bit if Mamma hadn’t gone. She 
knew so many things to do we never 
would have thought of. We went to the 
lake fishing and Mother was the life of 
the party. My mother’s friends and 
mine are the same, be they young or old. 
Yes, Mamma and I are pals. Do you 
want to know the reason? I want her to 
be my pal, that is the first reason. I let 
her know that I want her is the” next 
reason. I would not even think of going 
to get Mary Jones to go fishing with me 
if Mamma can go. I do not throw my 
shoes in this corner and my stockings in 
that corner and the rest of my discarded 
clothes on or under the bed for Mother 
to pick up and put away while I flit out 
of the door for a day of enjoyment. 
Instead, I help her into her wraps and 
she holds down the rear seat of my boy 
friend’s car and I enjoy myself much 
more than I would have done had I left 
her to sit at home alone. We are more 
like sisters than mother and daughter. 
Lots of folks think she is my older sister. 
I don’t let her wear herself out working 
for me. When there is work to do, we 
both do it. MARIAN LESHIA, 















T= what grit would do to pearls. How it would: 
scratch and destroy that thin lustre which is their beauty. 


And the prateueovedtog of your pearls—how are you pro- ° 
tecting it? Enamel to the teeth is what the lustre layer is to 
pearls—their protection and their beauty. Once scratched 
or marred wi 
replace 


a gritty, soapless dentifrice, Nature can never 
or restore its beauty. 


Colgate’s contains no grit, no harmful 
drugs. It keeps teeth clean and brings 
out their beauty. Wash your teeth 
regularly with Colgate’s. The de- 

ious flavor encourages nm to 


u 
use it willingly and regularly. 
—S A tube for each member of 
























TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 
Washes and Polishes 
Doesnt Scratch 
or Scour 

If your wisdom teeth 
could talk they’d say COLGATE & CO., Farm Household Dept. 93 
“Usz CotcaTe’s” 3 199 Fulton Street, New York, N. ¥. 





PEEASE send me samples of the following articles. I enclose the 
amount of stamps shown for each one checked. 
CO Rapid Shave Cream........- 





O Ribbon Dental Cream, Free 

























GIVEN 


HANDSOME BLUE 
FULL SIZE DINNER SET 


NO MONEY NEEDED. FREIGHT. 

SELL ONLY 10 BOXES OF SOAP, 

each box containing 7 cakes One Toilet Soap and 
ums to each pure 


|-Size Aluminum Kitchen Set 


ponatesing. Sauce r Bet, rou order prompuy. 
vance no money.  Wetrust you. You risk nothing. WRIT ODAY 

for our BIG ioe ‘CATALOG ‘and full’ intormati for taking orde 
PERRY G. MASON CO... 456 Culvert & Sth St.. Cincinnat!.O. Founded 














ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 
than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 












$133 - $192 Menth / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Travel, See the 4 Dept. W256, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Electrical Farm 


Greater development of electrical farm machinery of 
simple construction and high efficiency is required before 





Machinery 









* satisfactory electric service can be furnished many farms 
whose owners eagerly look forward to farm electrification. 


The electrical way of doing things is the-modern way, the 


economical way, the h 


thful way. Electrically-driven © 


machines have increased production, cut costs, and bettered 
working conditions for employes in manufacturing and 
Similarly, they have revolu- 
tionized office work and housework. 


These machines were devised because of the demand for 
them. There is a demand for electrically-driven farm 
machinery, and research work now being carried on by 
manufacturers and the National Electric Light Association 
gives promise of interesting, and perhaps epoch-making, 
developments in the near future. 
When such machinery is available, and farm owners are 
able to use electric power as well as lighting service in 
sufficient amounts, it will become practicable, under con- 
steuctive legislation and state-wide regulation, to extend 
electric service to many farms not yet reached. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 


commercial establishments. 


_UGHT ASSOCIATION _ 
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Gordon Soy Bean Harvester 

MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Gordon Bean Harvester Company, Inc. 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Write us for handsome illustrated catalogue, “The Romance of the Soy Bean” 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 

















ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 


than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 
ducts. 








LONG RANGE RIFL 


INGLE sho 
blue, case h 
elled after famous Spring 
rifle. —s. Z 





Bolt 


take-down model 


inches over all. 
Shoots 22 calibre 
long,extra 

Jong and s»ort 
Seociet ay 
9s 


" ON DELIVERY plus postage. 
Money back if Not Satisfied. 


CONSUMERS CO., 
1265 Broadway, 





ICJ 
ew York 











How Two Boy-partners Made 
Money 


[PD24" Boys and Girls :— 

Our prize boy’s letter this week is a 
rather remarkable illustration of how 
one boy can make money by himself. 
Now I want to tell you how two small 
boys became partners in a work and 
made money. 

These two boys, Walter and James 

Tice, following the suggestion and ad- 
vice of their home demonstration agent, 
established a portable canning factory in 
a grove. They built a table, put up 
shelves between trees, bought 1,000 cans 
and a canner, set up their outfit, and pro- 
ceeded to can for the public. ‘They soon 
found that the public wanted canning 
done and was willing to pay for it. Had 
not canners in Maryland-and Illinois 
been doing the canning for these people 
for years? Why not try out this new 
home industry and encourage these little 
boys? The people did. 
_ Soon after this juvenile industrial 
plant had been established, string beans, 
tomatoes, soup mixture, butterbeans, 
peaches, apples, blackberries, and the 
like began to come in from all quarters 
and Walter and James were kept busy. 

They followed the good instructions of 
their county agent and made a success 
of their venture. Their canner cost $24, 
their cans, $50, and there were other 
expenses. They filled 374 cans for their 
own home and did all the work them- 
selves—work such as _ preparing ‘hk 
products, cutting the wood, bringing wa- 
ter, and all the details of cooking afid 
canning fresh products. They made a 
success of their venture and reaped 
other benefits. They know that industry 
pays and that honesty and high quality 
are profitable. 

Of course the boys had their difficul- 
ties. Some of their customers would 
bring old, tough, and bruised vegetables 
and sorry fruit. Some days there would 
be a rush of business, and the work was 
not completed until after dark. But the 
boys filled their own pantries, sold the 
products of their labor, were a great 
help to their community, and learned a 
lot about an industry that_is going to,be 
important in the South. 

I hope that Walter and James will 
some day be owners of a great canning 
factory and help put an end to the South 
having thousands of cars of canned 
goods shipped to us from other states 
and sections. UNCLE P. F. 


A Farm Boy Who Makes 
Money 


~ (Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM a boy, 12 years old, and I have 

been on the farm all my life. I had 
rather live on the farm fhan anywhere 
else. I have been saving my money 
about eight months, and I have saved 
$150 and expect to do better this year. 

I have one acre of cotton and expect 
to make a bale. I am going to do all the 
work myself and pay for the fertilizer. 

I Have two sows. Each brought 14 
pigs and I saved them all. I have two 
calves, one nine months old and the other 
three months old. I have good pasture 
for them and for my pigs. I am ex- 
pecting $10 apiece for the pigs, which 
will be $140, I will get $20 for my nine- 
months-old calf, and $10 for the other 
calf. I am expecting to make $50 out 
of picking up potatoes. My father gives 
me the culls and a little boy to help me 
pick them up. 

I made fotirr rabbit boxes that I set 
last winter. I went to them every morn- 
ing.until I caught 21 rabbits which I 
sold for $5. 

I gave $3 for one turkey. She has 
laid about 20 eggs and I am expecting 





$40 out of my turkey crop. 


I expect to add about $510 to my bank 
account. 
ELISHA COPPERSMITH. 
Pasquotank County ,N. C. 


Editor’s Note—This is a record any 
boy might well be proud of. Elisha has 
a great business head, and I do hope he 
will not neglect his education. There is 
no better use to which he can put his 
savings than to school expenses and then 
college, and I hope he will complete 
high school and then go to college. 


What Sadie Learned About 


Bees 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


MEVERAL years ago we had a beauti- 

ful peach orchard. The trees were 
healthy looking and in the spring were 
pink with bloom, but every year our 
fruit crop was a failure, while our neigh- 
bors got plenty of peaches. We sprayed, 
but it did no good. 

One day a neighbor advised us to get 
some bees. We thought this was a fool- 
ish idea, but we got two hives of Italian 
bees and have nev@msregretted it. The 
bees are yellow and larger than the 
Black Spanish bees, and not so bad about 
stinging. Before the year was over we 
got two more hives. 

One day I decided to examine a bee, 
but never thought about putting a veil 
on. The result was that the whole hive 
took after me. My eyes and face were 
swollen three times their natural size 
and my hands and feet were just as bad. 
“These bees have six legs and two pairs 
of wings. When they light on a flower 
they suck the nectar into their throats. 
They carry the material with which to 
make the honeycomb on their legs, which 
are sticky for that purpose. When they 
arrive at the hive, they deposit the honey 
in the comb, where we find it when we 
rob the -hives. Each hive has its own 
workers, drones, and queens, and if a 
stranger-bee tries to get in a hive, he is 
chased away by the bees that belong 
there. SADIE HICKLIN. 

Brazoria County, Texas. 

Editor’s Note—Sadie seems to have 
learned something about bees in spite of 
being stung by them, and writes an in- 
teresting letter about her experience. 


A Good Way to Catch Hawks 


AMMA has White Wyandotte chick- 
ens. The hawks were catchigg them, 
so last August I set up a pole Bont 20 
feet high inthe field near the house and 
set a steel trap on top of it. By Thanks- 
giving I had killed 19 chicken hawks, 5 
sparrow hawks, and 5 large owls. 
RUPERT INGRAM. 
Montgomery County, Miss. 


Answers to Last Week’s 
Nature-study Questions 
Ake there other than climbing plants 


whose stems are not strong enough 
to stand up straight without help? The 
water lily stands erect in the water but 
when you take it out of the water it 
flops over. 


2. What plants live on dead or decay- 
ing matter? Mushrooms. 


3. What are some plants whose stems 
run along on the ground? White clover 
and strawberry. 


4. Are climbing plants harmful to 
trees? Yes, not only because their roots 
enter the openings in the bark but also 
because they hold moisture and make it 
easy for the tree to start to rot. 


5. Are climbing plants harmful to 
wooden structures on which they are 
allowed to grow? YeS, because they 


hold moisture and cause the wood to rot. | 
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Delivers Bales 
Away from Stack 


That’s why there is less car- 
rying and handling of hay and 
more room for the man tying 
the bale—easier, quicker work 
in every respect, and neat, well- 
pressed bales, with the 


John Deere-Dain 
Pull-Power Hay Press 


Pull-power does not require 
a heavy pitman—no heavy re- 
bound tothe plunger—no heavy 
springs to work against. The 
press is lighter in construction 
—easier to transport. 

It can be set at the center of 
the stack, saving much man- 
labor in handling hay, and the 
bales are delivered away from 
the stack, out of the dust and 
chaff. 

Two-horse size, self-feed; 
one-horse, plain feed. Sold by 
John Deere dealers. 

BOOKLET describes this 


FREE 
ress. Write today. Address John 
re, Moline, » and ask for 


JOHN = DEERE 


F QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS) 


Easy Now to Rid 
Your Place of Flies 


Widely Known Scientist Discovers 
Wonderful Chemical that is Fatal 
to Flies. Not a Poison— 
Harmless to Stock. 




















Flies are one of the most dangerous 
and annoying things with which the 
farmer has to contend. Now, through 
the discovery of E. R. Alexander, widely 
known scientist, you can rid your house and 
barns and livestock of these pests almost in- 
stantly, and with no trouble at all. This dis- 
covery is in the form of an organic chemical 
that is fatal to flies, and similar pests, such 
as chiggers, mosquitoes and moths. 





This new discovery, which is called Alexander’s 


Rid-O-Fly, is not a poison. Though it kills flies like 
magic, farm animals and human beings are not affect- 
ed by it at all. In addition to killing these insects, 
Rid-O-Fly is a strong repellant. Flies will not come 
near stock or buildings where Rid-O-Fly has been 
used. Rid-O-Fly is particularly valuable for cows and 
horses, as it is a known fact that flies do untold harm 
to these animals. 

So confident is Dr. Alexander that his discovery will 
yd your house, barns and live stock of these pests 
that he offers to send a $3.00 supply for omly $1.25 on 
the guarantee that if Rid-O-Fly does not solve your fly 
problems it will cost you nothing. Two big Kansas 
City Banks guarantee the reliability of this offer. 

SEND NO MONEY—just your name and address to 
the Alexander Laboratories, 1534 Gateway Station, 
Kansas City, Mo., and this introductory offer will be 
Mailed at once, 


ooak 


supplies 6y mail 
Prints 3¢4¢45¢ each 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


















BLE AAR SS virrtrcunacs 
If you have a surplus of any kind 





of farm products, why let it go to 
waste? Put a small ad in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and dispose of it 


at a profit. 








Garden 
OGettent 


By @.L. Newman 


RY 


Keep the Spray Calendar 
Convenient 


EEP the spray calendar convenient 
for handy reference. A few days’ 
delay in spraying may throw this oper- 
ation too late for its doing good. The 
more familiar you 
become with it, the 
greater good will 
you get out of it. 
Remember that the 
Spray calendars are 
the result of years 
of experience. Don’t 
attempt to make 
, short cuts or try 
MR. NEWMAN substitutes. Study 
the calendar several weeks ahead and be 
sure that ‘everything for doing a good 
spraying job is on hand to spray the 
right crop in the right way when the cal- 
endar tells you when to spray. 


Sow Seed Now for Fall 


Tomatoes 


R fall tomatoes, make one planting 
early in June and a second two to four 
weeks later. Do rot let the plants crowd. 
Thin to at least two inches apart. Keep 
clean and do not make final transplant- 
ing until plants are 8 to 12 inches long. 
Then set firmly three-fourths of their 
length underground after removing all 
suckers. Do not set on a bed. Use 1,000 
pounds fertilizer per acre before setting 
the plants. Make this by mixing 600 
pounds acid phosphate, 300 pounds ni- 
trate of soda, and 100 pounds muriate of 
potash. When first fruits set, topdress 
with 100 pounds nitrate of soda. 


The Watermelon and Canta- 
loupe Fields 


Ped prepare for spraying cantaloupe 
and watermelon vines for anthrac- 
nose and mildew. It pays. Use the 
standard 4-4-50 Bordeaux mixture. 

When the crop is laid by, drill two 
rows of cowpeas in each middle. The 
melon vines will cling to the cowpeas by 
their tendrils and not be blown about so 
severely by wind. When high winds oc- 
cur while the melons are young they be- 
come injured and misshapen. The cow- 
peas will prodtice a good crop of hay at 
low cost, or they may be grazed or plow- 
ed down for the land’s sake. 








More Timely Reminders 


PRAY according to schedule. Grapes, 
plum, peach, apple, cantaloupe, water- 
melon, and tomato need attention now. 
Use summer strength lime-sulphur and 
arsenate of lead on peach and plum and 
Bordeaux and arsenate of lead on grape, 
apple, cantaloupe, watermelon, tomato, 
and Irish potato. 
* * * y 
Keep all orchards clean by frequent 
cultivation. Give fruit trees less 
than three years old a handful of 
nitrate of soda and acid phosphate mix- 
ed. Keep the suckers rubbed from young 
peach trees before they develop hard 
wood and see that the young permanent 
branches are well placed. When these 
get 12 to 18 inches long, pinch out the 
tops to make them branch. 
es -¢-8 

Poison cutworms by (1) strewing 
along the row bran mash poisoned with 
Paris green, arsenate of lead, or arsenate 
of calcium. To make, mix one ounce of 
the above poison with one pound wheat 
bran, add a tablespoonful of molasses 
and a teaspoonful of orange or lemon 
juice. (2) Dust melons, squash, cucum- 
bers, beans, etc., with one part arsenate 
of calcium, arsenate of lime, or arsen- 
ate of lead, and 12 to 20 parts air-slaked 
lime, gypsum, flour, or road dust. 





HE agricultural population produces the 
bravest men, valiant soldiers, and a class 
of citizens the least given of all to evil de- 
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Noted for Rugged Service 


The Hupmobile’s 
reputation for ability 
to standup, yearafter 
year, even under 
severe conditions, is 
common knowledge 
everywhere. 


Back of practically 
every Hupmobile 
sale, is the fact that 
the buyer knows that 
he is purchasing rug- 
ged durability and 
low costs over a long 
period. 


He knows, too, that 
throughout its un- 
usually long life, he 
can count on the 
Hupmobile for reli- 
able service, and 
brilliant service. 


And he knows that 
it will give this serv- 
ice week in and week 
out with remark- 
ably slight neces- 
sity of even minor 
adjustment or repair. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


Hupmobile 














THE SCOTT SALES CO. 


MANUFACTURING 





The Scott Improved One Man 
Soy Bean Harvester. 


Superior to all other makes in saving 
beans and also 50 per cent of the 
labor. Write for circular. 


The Scott Sales Co., 





Elizabeth City, N. C. 























WHITMAN HAY PRESSES 


One-horse, two-horse and power presses 
built in a Southern factory to meet South- 
ern requirements. Lightest, Stronges 

Cheapest. Write today for free catalog an 

lowest prices. 


Chattanooga Implement & Mig. Co. 


No. 2 Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

















Guaranteed 
Reliable 


(if you mention 
Tho Progressive Farmer) 











OUR ADVERTISEMENTS 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements 
RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods 
the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, 
we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of 
$1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrep- 
resentation in our advertising columns. 
putes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does 
this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
sonally investigate lands before purchasing. 





We cannot try to adjust trifling dis- 














signs.—Cato. 





“Old Times in The South” 








~ The Progressive Farmer 


Humorous and Serious Recollections of Our Readers 


I.—An Experience With 
Yankee Raiders 


HORTLY after the surrender of Lee 

and the departure from Richmond of 

President Davis and his Cabin t, 
there passed through this part of South 
Carolina a number of United States sol- 
diers, popularly estimated at 5,000 men, 


These troops claimed to be in pursuit 
of Davis. They had the impression that 
Jefferson Davis had passed this way with 
the specie belonging to the Confederate 
Treasury and that he had spent the night 
at the home of my brother, Robert 
Adger, four miles out from the village of 
Pendleton. Accordingly a major with 
his battalion ‘came back from Anderson 
to Mr. Adger’s house and demanded the 
treasure, threatening to hang him if it 
were not forthcoming. The officer even 
insisted on telling where the money was 
hidden. There was a place under the 
basement of the house always covered 
with planks, and some Negro had told 
the major that Jeff Davis’s gold was tn- 
der those boards. Mr. Adger had the 
boards lifted and a hole dug deep enough 
to satisfy the major that he had been 
misinformed, 

II 


While these men were at my brother's 
place, seven or eight of them came over 
to my house. I was lame at the time and 
obliged to use a crutch. When they came 
up I was at some distance from the house 
but they saw .me and one of them came 
over to me. 

“Are you the owner of this place?” he 
said. 

“Yes,” 
kees ?” 

“Yes, we are. Where are vour horses?” 

I told him I had sent them away. 

did you?” 


I told him. “Are you Yan- 


“Sent them away, 
“Yes,” I replied. 
so you wouldn't get hold of them.” 
“Well,” he said, “you come up to the 
house and we will take care of you.” 
We-went up to the house together and 
my escort told the other men what I had 
said. As he was speaking I saw that 
some of his comrades had gone into the 


“IT sent them away 


house and I immediately turned and went 
in. One of the party who had gone into 
the house demanded my watch. I gave 
it to him, but said, “Does your govern- 
ment send you through the country to 
rob private citizens?” 

“Do you suppose I would go riding all 
around here and not take anything to my 
family?” he retorted. 

Several ladies of my family were near 
and he said, “Don’t be afraid, ladies. We 
only want to get pistols and watches.” 

They took whatever jewelry and arti- 
cles of value they could find. 


Ill 


I FOLLOWED this man about as well 
as I could with my crutch and finally 
walked with him along one side of my 
side piazza and down the back steps to 
where his horse was standing hitched. 
When he started to mount, my back was 
toward him and I heard his gun go off. 
Startled at the sound, I turned and saw 
the man falling head foremost from his 
saddle with the blood pouring from a 
wound in his neck. The sound of his gun 
brought several of his companions to 
the scene and two of them raised their 
guns and were about to shoot me, my 
back being turned to them, My daughter, 
Mrs. Mullally, was on the piazza, and was 
the only witness of what had happened. 
She cried out to them, “He shot himself!” 

I had not one particle of fear of them 
from the beginning, and now took com- 
mand, saying, “Don’t you see this man is 
dying? Come and lift him up!” 

As soon as they raised him, it was 
plainly to be seen that as he mounted his 
horse his gun was discharged, the bullet 
entering his neck and passing out through 
the top of his head. As soon as they saw 
this, they promptly dropped his head and 
all three empty pockets, 
which were full of plunder. I clapped 
my hands and said, “The hand of God 
is on you men, Give me back my watch!” 
They seemed to be impressed, and quietly 
gave back my own watch and my daugh- 


began to his 


ter’s. 

They then departed, taking with them 
their friend’s horse and all his other be- 
longings, but showing no feeling or con- 
cern for him. He was still living, though 


unconscious, and I told them as they left 
that I would bury him when dead. They 
told me the dying man was from Hills- 
dale, Michigan, and that his name was 
Alason Chapman. They also told me that 
he had a brother out on the road with 
the troops, who could not be seen 


IV 


Two or three weeks after this, the 
alarm was given that four Yankees were 
coming up the avenue. I left the break- 
fast table and went out to meet them. 
Two I recognized as having been in the 
previous party. One dismounted, and was 
standing on the ground. 

“What do you want?” I asked him. 

“We have come to see about the man 
who was hurt. What did you do with 
him ?” 

I saw he was the brother of the dead 
man and took him to the grave. 

I had told my old Negro man, Charles, 
to prepare a decent coffin and grave and 
gather the people together for religious 
services, all of which we had done. But 
the old man had also made a nice pine 
headboard and footmark, brought them 
to me, and asked me to put the dead 
man’s name on the headboard. I ob- 
jected, but finally carved and inked the 
name for him, 

When his brother looked at the grave 
and its inscription, tears came to his eyes 
and he said, “You did all you could for 
my poor brother.” I told him I would do 
no less for any man who died at my door, 

Six months afterwards a squad of sol- 
diers was sent from Anderson for the 
remains of the dead soldier. 

JNO. B. ADGER, D. D. 

Pendleton, S. C. 


II.—‘‘The Hottest Little 
Rebel” 


T WAS the 20th of May again, and a 

warm day. I was sitting on the steps, 
while on the porch were my father in his 
wheel chair and Aunt Kate, a dear old 
lady who was barely four feet tall but 
had a dignity all her own. 

“It's warm today,” said Daddy. 

“But not as warm as the 20th of May, 


1864,” said Aunt Kate. “I walked down 
the hill that morning with one of Sher- 
man’s officers, wearing four, my only 
four, homespun dresses all at once.” 

“Four dresses at one time, Kate?” 
asked Daddy. 

“Why, Billy, don’t you remember? If 
Sherman burned our house, I was de- 
termined he should have no chance at 
my clothes!” 

“This Yankee officer had come to the 
door and asked if he might have some 
water for a wounded soldier nearby. We 
had drunk every drop in the house, and 
Ma told me_to take him to the spring. 
As I stepped out, hot as a freshly baked 
potato and round as I was long in my 
four thick dresses, I saw the officer hide 
a smile behind his hand. I pranced ahead 
of him as _stately as possible, never 
glancing at him. 

**Are all the young rebels as plump as 
you, Miss?’ he asked as he stalked after 
me to the spring. 
to have your picture to show up North 
as the hottest little rebel south of the 
Mason-Dixon line.’ 


“T interrupted him with a stamp of 
my foot that sent all four of those skirts 
around my ankles in a swirl, showing the 
various colors of my attire. ‘Perhaps 
you can take another picture of the hot- 
test rebel back with you,’ I retorted, as 
a sudden idea entered my head, and with 
a quick twist of my arm I drenched him 
and his fresh uniform with a bucket of 
the cold spring water. Before he recov- 
ered I had scampered up the hill and out 
of sight.” 

Aunt Kate’s merry laugh joined ours, 
for the memory of her wilful deed still 
gave her a happy sense of satisfaction. 

“He was quite a spectacle as he march- 
ed back to the wounded soldier,” she 
concluded. “At once more soldiers join- 
ed him, and I think they enjoyed his 
discomfort as much as I did. From my 
hiding place I could hear and see them, 
and I heard him tell them that the cause 
of his plight was ‘the hottest little rebel 
I ever saw, fighting-for their blooming 
Confederacy in her own way.’” 

MRS, W. S. ADAMS. 

Senoia, Ga. 


Alabama Agricultural News Notes of Interest 


A Variety of Notes About Agriculture and Agricultural Workers of the State 


HE State Short Course for Ala- 

bama club girls held at Auburn the 

week ending June 2 was a decided 
success. With a few exceptions each 
of the 35 counties having a home 
demonstration agent was represented 
by two girls, both of whom were 
prize winners. 

All girls were housed in Smith Hall, 
the dormitory ior women, and during 
the short course they took part in 
preparing and serving their meals, 

By previous arrangement, one girl 
from each county specialized in foods 
and the other in clothing. After re- 
ceiving this training they will assist 
the home demonstration agents in 
conducting county short courses, 

In addition to food and clothing, 
the girls engaged in special contests 
in games, swimming, and other recre- 
ational exercises. An intensely inter- 
esting biscuit making contest was 
staged the first day and won by Miss 
Corinna Hall and Miss Agnes Boyd 
of Montgomery County, making them 
the champion biscuit making team in 
Alabama. The best individual record 
was made by Miss Miriam Gibson of 
Colbert County. 

Bulletin Board Service Popular 

BULLETIN board service started 


by County Agent J. C. Ford, of 
Morgan County, is becoming very 


By P. O. 


popular. It is for the purpose of as- 
sisting people in selling and buying. 
Mr. Ford is planning to place signs at 
all demonstrations conducted under 
his direction to attract attention and 
to explain what they are. 


Dairy Campaign Planned 


CCORDING to L. T. Wells, coun- 

ty’ agent for Lee County, Ala- 
bama, a dairy campaign for the pur- 
pose of increasing dairying in the 
vicinity of Columbus, Georgia, is be- 
ing planned by the county agents in 
the several counties in this territory. 
It will be conducted from June 24 to 
June 27. It is believed that it will not 
only increase dairying but that it will 
also arouse interest in better dairy 
cows and better methods of handling 
and feeding: 


Farm Bureau Membership 
Increased 


NA recent campaign the member- 

ship of the Farm Bureau and Cot- 
ton Association in Elmore County 
was increased by 122. It is stated by 
H. M. Lewis, county agent, that the 
Farm Bureau in Elmore County has 
a very bright future. As an organi- 
zation it has accomplished much, and 


DAVIS 


under the leadership of able officials 
much 


it is expected to accomplish 
more. 
The same week a campaign was 


conducted in Barbour County under 
the direction of J. T. Belue, county 
agent, and 73 contracts were signed. 
The total Farm Bureau membership 
in this county is nearly 600. 


Strawberry Growers Organized 


T A recent meeting in Monroe- 
ville the Monroe County’ Farm 
3ureau Strawberry Association was 


organized. The chief purpose of this 
association is to market strawberries 
efficiently by codperation, but in con- 
nection with it certain other work 
will be done. Strawberry growing in 
this county is new, and by codpera- 
tion those who are engaged in it ex- 
pect to make it the maximum success- 


Boll Weevil Control Planned 
NDER the direction of P. R, Pettis, 


county agent, and the Conecuh 
County Farm Bureau, boll weevil 
control work in a codperative way 


will be done this year. The details of 
the method of procedure have not 
been planned but the work will be 
done along lines approved by ento- 


mologists of the Agricultural College 
at Auburn. 


New Poultry Specialist 
. E. IVEY, formerly of North Caro- 


lina, is now poultry specialist for 
the Alabama Extension Service, with 
headquarters at Auburn. 

Mr. Ivey has devoted many years 
exclusively. to working with and 
studying poultry and will be very in- 
fluential in developing the poultry in- 
dustry in Alabama. It is his inten- 
tion to “promote the production of 
more and better poultry followed by 
the _standardization of poultry and 
poultry products. Marketing will re- 
ceive proper attention. Mr- Ivey will 
conduct his work in codperation with 
the county farm and home demon- 
stration agents, - 


Riddell Is Livestock Leader 


. E, Riddell, who has been engaged 

in teaching vocational agriculture 
at Town Creek, Alabama, is the new 
Specialist in Swine and Beef Catile 
for the Alabama Extension Service, 
with headquarters at Auburn. Mr, 
Riddell graduated at Auburn in 1920, 
specializing in animal husbandry, and 
since graduation he has been engaged 
in livestock farming, livestock jour- 
nalism, and the teaching of vocational 
agriculture, 
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.Genuine 
Paisley 


Silk Dress 


Now only $4.49, 
reduced from $10, 
Get yours quick! 
Save more than 
half, and be up- 
to-the-minute. 
Has new long, 
waisted effect 
with overhang- 
ing blouse, fin- 
ished at waist- 
line with two- 
toned sash, 
one side 
Paisley silk, 
other side 
Poplin-—end- 
ing in stream- 


na Poplin 


Has gracefully 
> gathered skirt 
of fine silk fin- 
ished poplin. 
Workmanship 
and finish like 
pin $10 to $15 
dresses. Full of 
» grace and style. 


Don’t 
Send 
}One Penny! 


Take advantage of this cut 

rice before it’s too late. 
Bim ply mail size wanted, 
pk ship, on approu. De- 





Lester-Rose Co. cilicxéo 


Champion 
Tree Killer 


Kills Trees, Shrubs,Sprouts (3: ry 


Clears Up New DAYS, 
Ground Quickly 


Quickest and easiest way tc de- 
stroy trees, briars, shrubs, vines, 
sprouts, and all forms of undesir- 

able growth, is by using Champion 


ree Killer. 
Kills Roots 


as well as body. The tree 
i or plant is dead in three 
to ten days after applica- 
tion. Decay bes ns at 
& once. No new sprouts 
for tk Land issoon ready 

or the plow. 
id in 2-, 3- §. and wank 


too cans, at $1.25 
lon. ee esepl pines: 





Ww. N. » Bb EEaeoe 
ONS 


on s* Froat Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


tone nor, id ey and d'describing 
meme + oy ~- 
(STANDARDIZED) 
Pa iti . 1 i Di . fi t t 

No. 151. Farm Sanitation. 

No. 160. Hog Diseases. 

No. 163. Care of Poultry. 

No. 185, How to Build a Hog Wallow. 





Krece Bip Ne. 2 tn original packages te 
sold at all drug stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Company 


DETROIT, MICH. 
nema BE ook and 


PATENT. Sbaaiee 


Raat anthy _ sends opinion, 














Write today for free in- 


































IN COLD STORAGE 

Newedd (arriving home)—Mr. Naybor just 
told me he’d sent over a live chicken. Where 
is it?” 
Mrs. Newedd—“I put -it in our new ice box 
to keep it fresh until it is killed tomorrow.” 
OH, I SEE! 

Student—Has not fortune ever knocked at 
your door? 


Beggar—He did once, but I was out. 
since he has sent his daughter. 


Student—His daughter! Who is she? 
Beggar—Why, Miss Fortune, of course. 


THE GIRL WHO UNDERSTOOD MEN 

Salesgirl (to companion): “The man who 
bought that five- pound box of chocolates said 
it was for his wife.’ 

“Is he just married?” 

“Either that, or he’s done something.”— 
Everybody’s Magazine. 


THE EASIEST WEEDS TO KILL 
“Which weeds are the easiest to kill?” asked 
the city guy of Farmer Sassafras, as he 
watched that good man at work. ,. 
“Widow’s weeds,” replied the farmer, who 
was a man of some experience. “You have 
only ,to say to them ‘Wilt thou?’ and they 
wilt.’ 





Ever 


A QUESTION OF BLOWING 

A veterinary surgeon was instructing a 
farmer as to a suitable method for adminis- 
tering medicine to a horse: 

“Simply place this powder in a gas pipe 
about two feet long, put one end of the pipe 
well back in the horse’s mouth, and blow the 
powder down his throat.” 

Shortly afterwards the farmer came run- 
ning into the veterinary’s office in a very 
distressed condition. 

“What's the matter?” asked the veterinary. 

“I’m dying!” cried the farmer. “The horse 
blew first!”"—Forbes Magazine. 


SOMETHING RELIGIOUS .. 

Two shipwrecked sailors were on a desert 
island. They were utterly miserable, pinched 
with hunger and cold. The one more wretched 
than the other said to his companion: “Can 
you pray, Bill?” 

“No.’ 


*“Can you sing a hymn?” 
“No.” 
“Well,” said the first, “let’s have some- 


thing religious; let’s have a collection.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


THIS WEEK’S CONUNDRUMS 

HAT is the difference between a mouse 
and a young lady? 
2. Why is a shoeblack like an editor? 

. Why are persons with short memories 
like officeholders? 

Answers to Last Week’s Conundrums 
OW did Adam and Eve feel when they left 
the Garden of Eden? Put out. 
2. Why is English grammar like gout? Be- 
cause it’s torture (taught you). 


3. Why are bookkeepers like 
They have to scratch for a living. 


4. What part of an automobile resembles a 
person? The wheel, because it’s tired. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


——By J. P. Alley 


(Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


MISTIS’ COOK: SAY SHE 
AIN’ NEED ‘T’ PUT NO 
PAINT ON HER FACE- 
~~ JES’ PUTS A SMILE 


EN DATS ER- 
_  aeiag 


chickens? 





























ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Dat “tin lizzy” runned ’way wid me dis 


mawnin’ en I jumped outen it; dey kin 
make er-nother auto but dey cain’t make 





Actual sadeeraas of Goodyear Cord Truck Tire in farm Hauling ie George Okrt, abigins Nebraska ~ 


“My truck on Goodyear Cord Truck Tives cuts threshing labor 

in half, makes as many as six long trips a day with subplies, 

and carries my livestock to market without shrinkage.’ 
GEORGE OHRT, Benrington, Nebr. 





HE buoyant activity of Goodyear Cord 

Tires is one of their best qualities. They 
get over the roads, in any weather, at sus- 
tained speed. They lengthen the hauling 
radius, make more trips, and carry the loads 
safely, dependably, easily. Their earning 
power and long wearing quality result in 
better performance at low tire cost. 


The new beveled All-Weather Tread Cord Tire is 
made in all sizes for trucks and passenger cars 





AR 


Wea + Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ing 











CLARENCE Par O'BRIEN, nang & Patent Lawyer, 
916 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


er-nother me! 
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.- will nip them while tender. 


Now Help Nature 


Mature Your Cotton 


Cotton that was planted late, needs special atten- 
tion. The bolls must mature quickly, else the weevil 


Unassisted, nature must take her usual course, but 
the maturity of your cotton can be hastened with 


Nitrate of Soda 


Whether or not you put nitrate under your crop, 
it should now be used around the cotton plants as a 
side dressing. 

Figure a bushel (100 pounds) of Nitrate of Soda to 
the acre of cotton. Apply it as quickly as possible— 
even after the cotton is chopped out and dirted up. 
It may then be lightly covered or cultivated in. 

This late side application of Nitrate of Soda will 
pay big dividends by protecting, strengthening and 
increasing your cotton crop. 

My free bulletins tell just how and when to use 
Nitrate of Soda to insure a full crop of cotton every 
year, under all conditions of soil and planting. To get 
them send your name and address. I will know you 
are answering this advertisement if you mention the 
number | 3821. 


Dr. WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 


Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
RIVERSIDE BABY CHICKS | QUALITY CHICKS—Bottom Prices 


CES form From Record — Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
ii Mune and Jul. 75% of Brown and White pet 35 $3.50; 50, $6; 100, 
ae. © -geore Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White 
es ae 5 Wandottes’ 35, $8.79; 90. $6.00; 100, $15; 800, $98 

















t. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 














one Pitt, nce’ 1 | c. A. NORMAN, Box 3083, 
White and Brown Leghorns 
Bt a we we || SUPERIOR CHICKS 
and ant We batsh Leading V: 
Live Arrival Guaranteed. ‘ Le ee tea a 
RIVERSIDE, POULTRY FARM, cebegtes. f = 
KNOXVELLE, TENN. Sox 8-13 
International Baby Chick Association.) 








np aes Chick Price Cut 


varictics. Pit Games and Bar 1 Books, 
—-y Ag For years our | White deus, ‘White, Wyandoties But! On Orplna: 
have been and for as 2 Aa gp 





COLUMBIA, MO. 





missouri mouurayathes : 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
eee SALE AT PUBLIC AUCTION——\_ 


Snowden Farm MAJESTY Jerseys 


Wednesday, June 27, 1923, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


THE BEST KNOWN HERD OF MAJESTY JERSEYS IN AMERICA WILL BE pce ENTIRELY 
AT PUBLIC AUCTION. NOTHING WITHHELD OR RESERVED 

Sixty head of ouperd cattle in all. 

that is rich in the blood 

bulls of the Je 











| a ring champions, silver and gold medal winners for production. 
of a lifetime to secure foundation stock — - line-bred her 
_ ersey breed 


The 

of ‘ox 0 MAJESTY, SYBIL'S GA an ing 

Present herd bull is out of a MAJESTY dam that cave ‘955 Bs. of putter- fat in one year. This 
nationally -nowa sire will go to — — bidd 

Federal Accredited Herd. 100 Perfect health. Every animal guaranteed to be as repre- 
sented. All animals large and Prully pt mee y BE SURE TO ATTEND THIS SALE. 


SNOWDEN FARM, Fredericksburg, Va. 
A. bes Tichane, Sale Mer. Frank C. Baldwin, Owner 


CATALOGS NOW READY—SENT ON REQUEST. 








DUROCS and AYRSHIRES 


DUROC-JERSEYS — 500 Head 


6 
‘The P aper To a Deer ear are Slr eins 


Advertise In” ||)? ==rs<ricuorinz 


BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, Brinkley, Ark. 
iii 
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“You may stop my ad in your 
paper. I have received 14 let- 
ters for the last three days. Ii 
anybody has anything to trade 
The Progressive Farmer is the 

paper to advertise in. 
(Signed) ALMON FLEMING, 
Hodges, Ala.” 


Most of our advertisers will agree with 
Mr. Fleming when he says “The Progres- 
sive Farmer is the paper to advertise in.” 
They all reach this conclusion after a fair 
trial. The results obtained are convincing. 

If you have never tried advertising in 
The Progressive Farmer you do not real- 
ize the power of a little advertisement in 





AYRSHIRES 


Ideal for the South because of their 
PRODUCTIVENESS, LONGEVITY, HARDINESS. 


its columns, The next time you have AYRSHIRES are Scotch. Being. Sevteh, they 
somethir to : i 6 , se prosper from pole to pole, The 1922 official test 
ig advertise fo sale send us vercd 2D stares, The uniformly high ARYSHIRD 
your ad. The results will surprise you. roduvtion (average 11,167 Ibs. milk, 447 Be 
at) regardless of location, proves anew their 
adaptability. 


LOOK INTO THE MATTER NOW. Visit or write 
these members of the Southern Ayrshire 
WATER OAK PLANTATION Tallahassee, Fi. 
HIGHLAND OAKS F Pp fa. 
BOSTON. FLORIDA "FAunis, Tallahassee, Fia. 
PINEHURST F C. 


The Progressive Farmer 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





si adl 























Farmer's Exchange or Display 
Advertising — Which? 


Bi WILL pay you to use this Farmers’ Exchange Depart- 
ment for your advertising. If you have any considerable 

quantity of livestock, poultry, eggs, seeds, plants, ma- 
chinery, or lands for sale, however, it will pay you still better 
to run a DISPLAY ADVERTISEMENT with us. 

A larger advertisement with attractive display type, and 
possibly with a striking illustration, will attract the atten- 
tion of readers more notably than a small Farmers’ Exchange 
advertisement. 

For persons doing vera in a small way, we recommend 
the Farmers’ Exchange. For persons with any considerable 
volume of business, we recommend display advertising. 


WRITE US FOR RATES, if interested. The Progressive 
Farmer will gladly help you get up your advertisement in the 
most attractive possible wording and appearance. Address 


Advertising Department, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


























The Progressivea:Earmer 


In The Poultry Yard 


By J. H. WOOD 


Marketing Farm Eggs 


[F THE farm flock is to remain a profit- 
able side-line on our farms in the South, 
more attention and care must be exer- 
cised in the marketing of eating eggs. The 
consuming public 
is fast realizing. that 
there is a difference 
in eggs, and they nat- 


Many states are 
passing laws making 
it unlawful to mar- 
ket eggs that are un- 
fit for food. 

While our cli- 
mate is almost ideal for the economical 
production of eggs, it is not ideal for 
slack methods of marketing. In all cases 
the loss from improper way of marketing 
farm products is borne by the farmer. 
A little care and attention will prove 
profitable. 

Quality of product is the keystone of 
successful marketing. The quality of an 
egg will be determined by the quality of 
food the hens consume. Mouldy, strong, 
oily and fishy food will cause eggs to 
have a disagreeable taste. During the 
winter and late summer, egg yolks are 
often very light in color due to lack of 
sufficient green feed. Shells are often 
thin and poor in quality due to lack of 
oyster shell or lime in some form, 

Hens will produce quality eggs if 
properly fed. It is now up to the farmer 
to see that the eggs are marketed often 
and properly. The following suggestions 
are offered as a means of improving our 
method of marketing eggs and thereby 
increasing the farm flock profit:— 

1. Feed only clean sweet foods. 

2. Furnish abundance of oyster shell 
or some form of lime. 

3. Provide green or succulent feeds at 
all times. 

4, Keep houses clean and sanitary. 

5. Furnish one roomy, well-ventilated, 
clean, sanitary nest to every four hens. 
Nests should be in shade. 

6. Collect eggs at least once a day and 
preferably twice a day in hot weather. 

7. Keep eggs in a dry, cool place. 





MR. WOOD 


8. Consume at home all cracked eggs, 
abnormally small, or abnormally large 
eggs. 

9. Soiled eggs should be cleaned with 
a rag dampened with vinegar. Dry eggs 
immediately. 

10. Wash dirty eggs and consume at 
home or sell locally. 


il. Eggs placed in cartons will usually 
bring a premium oi 5 cents a dozen. 

12. Market as “firsts” only eggs weigh- 
ing 22 or more ounces to the dozen. 


13. Grade eggs for size and color. 


14. Eggs should be candled. Blood 
spots, blood rings, and watery eggs 
should not be marketed. 

15. Market infertile eggs during hot 
summer months. 


16. Contract with consumers, restau- 
rants, hotels, or retailers, who appre- 
ciate good eggs and are willing to pay a 
premium for same. 


Dispose of Male Birds 


URING the breeding season, male 

birds are more than half the flock. 
After the breeding season, however, the 
male birds should be marketed or con- 
fined away from the females. Fertile 
eggs deteriorate in one-half the time it 
takes an infertile egg to deteriorate. 
The germ in a fertile egg starts to grow 
in a temperature of 75 degrees. Fertile 
eggs, therefore, start to germinate dur: 
ing the summer, die and cause the e 
to deteriorate rapidly. On nearly all 
farms can be found inferior males that 
have passed their usefulness and should 
be marketed immediately, as they are 
liabilities rather than assets. Specially 


urally want the best. 





good males, worth feeding until the next 
breeding season, may be penned up with 
a few females and eggs from ‘this pen 
consumed at home. 


Florida Notes 


OTTON Acreage Increased. — The 
acreage devoted to cotton in Florida 
has been markedly increased this year. 
A vigorous campaign is being waged by 





the agricultural forces at the University 
of Florida to get cotton farmers to use- 


the Florida method of boll weevil con- 
trol, with gratifying success, it is ree 
ported. 

The Sea Island cotton that formerly 
predominated in Florida has been sup- 
planted by the shorter staple varieties 
which do not suffer so severely from boll 
weevil damage, 

One of the problems of the Florida 
cotton grower is ginning facilities. This 
industry largely went into the discard, es- 
pecially in the Sea Island cotton regions, 
Steps are being taken by business inter- 
ests to re-establish gins in regions that 
promise the greatest cotton output. 

Strawberry. Production Increased— 
Florida production of strawberries has 
been growing by leaps and bounds. In 
1921 the state shipped 1,512,000 quarts, 
in 1922 it shipped 4,285,000 quarts, and in 
1923 the shipments have- amounted to 
about 10,675,600. quarts. Plant City is 
the greatest center of production. It 
shipped about 5,000,000 of the 10,675,600 
quarts this year. 

Florida Potato Prices Profitable-—The 
shipments of early potatoes from Florida 
this year have,not been as large as last 
year. In spite of severe competition, with 
last year’s heavy crop of the North still 
in the market, Florida potatoes are sell- 
ing favorably. They began the season 
at $12 a barrel but broke to half that, 
then rallied to higher levels. The 
average price received has apparently 
brought the potato growers through 
safely. 

Canning Grapefruit. — The writer 
found, on a recent visit to Florida, a great 


deal of interest in a method of recent < 


development for canning cull grapefruit. 
This method originated in Porto Rico. 
Several packing houses have taken up 
canning and already the demand for 
canned grapefruit is greater than the 
supply. 


The fruit is so successfully canned 
that it retains its flavor perfectly. Only 
the segments of fruit, stripped of all 
rag, are canned. This puts the fruit in 
excellent form for serving. 


Placed in cans, it is possible to success« 
fully enter European markets where 
grapefruit is comparatively unknown. 
But growers can get more for the nate 
ural fruit and they have no desire to can 
more than culls. This outlet for culls 
affords a means of getting money where 
heretofore there was none obtained. 


Surplus of Florida Cattle—Buyers 
have been in Florida buying three to five- 
year-old steers at $18 to $25 and two to 
seven-year-old cows at $13 to $18 a head. 
It is stated that some large shipments 
have been made to the West as feeders, 
but there are still a good. many cattle 
available. 


Canned Fish Exhibited—One of the 
projects of home demonstration work in 
Florida is canned fish. An interesting 
exhibit has been made at the Capitol 
Building in Tallahassee for the benefit 
of the legislators especially. It contains 
jars and glasses of fish put up by home 
demonstration workers. Red snapper 
stew, mullet roe, fish chowder, potted 
trout,’ crabs, red snapper flake, spiced 
mullet and pickled muilet are included. 


Fish constitute a great resource of 
Florida and many farmers have an op- 
portunity to increase their income and 
make their pleasure profitable by learn- 
ing how the women county agents do it. 


C, A. WHITTLE. 
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June 16, 1923 


Cotton Association Makes 
Fourth Payment 
ORE than $1,000,000 was received re- 


Farmers’ Exchange 


6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 


. Always address THE ae 
cently by members of the Georgia ARMER, Birmingham, Ala 
Cotton Growers’ Association as fourth The above rate applies to the Goongiee 
Alabama Edition—85,000 Circulation. 


payment on the cotton sold through the 
offices of that body. This brings the to- 
tal paid to members to date up to 
$5,787,712.60, with the fifth and final pay- 
ment yet to be made on the crop. 

Made on the basis of 2 cents a pound 
for white middling, the advance has 


plainly what edition you wish to use. 


LIVESTOCK 


CHESTER WHITES 
Chester Whites. Boxsy Hollow 











Investigate Merits 
Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 





DUROC.JERSEYS 


Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. 
Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 


Mullis Plant Co., Alma, Ga.- 
Porto Rico Potato Plauts—Sweet 
1,000, $1. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1 per 1,000, 
2,000 and up; state inspected and fuily 
J. H. Brigman, Baxley, Ga. 


Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—Milions ready. 
1.25 per 1,000; over 10,000, at $1, Cash with orders. 
American Plani Co., Alma. Ga. 


Cabbage, Collard and Tomato Plants—Leading va- 
rieties. Mailed, postpaid, 250, 50c; 500, Tic; 1,000 ex- 
pressed, $1. Walter Parks, Pisgah. N. c 


Prices Smashed — Tomatw and Potato 
1,000 and charges. Mailed or expressed. 
quick, Sexton Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

Brannen Plant Co., Baxley, Ga.--Porte Rico Potato 
Plants—Improved Purple Skin. Government inspected. 
$1.10 1,000; 5,000 up, $1. Cash with order. 





-Millions Improved 
Peppers—500, T0c; 





in lots of 
guaranteed, 








Plats $1 
We ship ‘em 








Will Sell All My Purebred Duroes-——Brood Sows and 
Boara—Including fecker’s Proud Orion (son and 
andson of grand champions), at lic per Ib. Pigs, 
10. All registered or eligible. D. Becker, Fort Oglez 

thorpe, Ga 


reached 22 cents a pound for members of 
the association—a price considerably more 
than that received by independent grow- 
ers—and as a result many plantation own- 
ers are joining the association. 
Last year the Georgia 
handled only about one-tenth 
state’s crop. This year, however, it will 
handle a great deal more, 10,000 members 
having joined the association since Feb- 
ruary 1, and contracts being received now 
at the rate of 25 a day. 





HAMPSHIRES 


hires, Hampshires. [. J. Neumiester, dr., 
Ohio. 


association ~ Registered Hampshire Pige for Sale—Veey best qual- 
f th ity. Reasonable prices. Elberton Oil Mills, Elberton, 
oO © Georgia. 


ABERDEEN- ANGUS 
For Best in Angus Cattle—Write Sanford & Rich, 
Mocksville, N. C. 
For Sale—Purebred Aberdeen-Angus Cows, Heifers 


and Young Bulls—At bargain prices. From one of the 
largest and best herds in the South. Terms: Third 


Hamps: 
Orrville, 























cash, balance 6, 12 months, W. B. & A. C. Davis, 
H. REED. Fort Payne. Ala. 
JERSEYS 
‘ ~~ y Sy 4 oi wr! old, Fad breed- 
~ ° ing. ce $15. 2 . Bottoms ens, 
Will Test Poisons Registered Jersey Cow--Freshen soon: $100, F. 
B. Marion, Ala, Also old furniture.. Mrs. Carrie % 
OTING the great number of boll Hogue. 
Yearling Jersey Bulls—Registered, $50 to $100. 


weevil exterminators on the market 
this season, L. E. Swain, agent ‘in 
Baldwin County, Georgia, leased on old 


Eminent-Raleigh-King Fox breeding. 
Cuthbert, Ga. 


Hall & Boyett, 





RED POLLS 
Best for oan South 
Beef, 





Dual Purpose Red Polled Cat- 








cotton plantation near Milledgeville, 4, qh ey By- 4h - 3 fF -' 

planted 16 acres to cotton, in regular Farm. Cluster ‘Springs, Va. Halifax County 

experimental and check plots, and is SHEEP 
Shropshire Rams. Donald Green, , Oakland, Mlinois, 


now waiting for the weevil to turn 
up so that he can try out his prize 
stock of weevil poisons on them. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Thousand Sheep -- Thousand Goats. Walter Turo- 
bough, Brookhaven, Miss. 


PET STOCK 








Most of the boll weevil poisons on 
sale in the district will be given a 
careful trial on the experimental plats, 





anne enna 















° Pure Spitz Puppies—$5 and $7.50 apiece. Mrs. 
as well as calcium arsenate, and Carrie B. Hogue, Marion, Ala. 
farmers of the neighborhood will have Pointer pues: From high grade dogs. Write for 
° ° prices ohn ckens Spart a, Ga 
a chance to see just how effective Airedales—3 bitches, _ _Tegistered, ~ pest “breeding, 3 
each one is—or isn’t. months to 2 years ol $25 each. A. T. Bottoms, 


Athens, Ala 

Purebred Fox Terrier Pu pie s ae aie | marked; 
fine ratters Males, $7.50; temal $5. Mrs, Victor 
Russell, Fayetteville, ,Ala 


Airedale Terrier Pups——-Highly bred, spi 
and type, pedigreed and eligible in A. K. C. 
erately priced. E. Sarmer, Anderson, 8. C. 


Free to Dog Owners— Polk Miller’s “Famous Dog 
took—64 pages, on care, feeding, training, with ail- 
ment chart and Senator Vest’s celebrated ‘‘Tribute to 





state experiment station 
manufacturers of weevil 
poisons are watching the experiment 
with interest, and Mr. Swain says that 
the experiment will do more to give 
farmers a line on boll weevil poisons 


Farmers, 
men, and 


lid color 
Mod- 





‘ “ 7 > oti . aw a Do et Also full list Sergeant’s dog medicines, 
than all of the bulletins he could lay the standard for 44 years, Ju t send your name and 
S ‘ ri . address. Our free advice department will answer any 
hi hands on J question about your dog's health free Polk Miller 





Drug Co., Ine, ., 117 ¢ Governor Bt Richme mid, Va. 


Georgia Tobacco C a : 

4 Young Skunks Wanted—An umber Live, Star- 

eor gla oO acco rop Mink seeds 2 ly. State ERaey pg *ankratz, Spring- 
field, Minnesota. 





12,000,000 Pounds 


(:80RGtAS tobacco crop will total 
more than 12,000,000 pounds, it 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


~~~JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 











~ e Jersey Black Giants-——-15 eggs, $1.50. Also growing 
was stated recently by officials of the stock. H. Berk, Jackson’s Mills, Lakewood, N. J. 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Rail- ORPINGTONS 
road, which runs through the principal —Am Selling My Entire Stock of White Orpingtons— 


Write for Alabama Farm, Scotts 


boro, Ala. 
High Bred Buff 
Write for 


prices, Orpington 


tobacco sections of the state. 
Orpingtons Hens, cockerels 
prices. rs. H. Etheridge, 


P ure 
and puilets. 
Sparks, Ga. 


Three new drying and stemming plants 
have been built along the railroad at a 
cost of more than $500,000, and it is 
estimated that nine markets at least will . 

i . . Cuthbert, Ga 
be required to take care of this year’s White Rocka-Hatching Ease @2 for 15 
A 


crop. stock, trapnested, Fishel strain C, 
Fe Iancier. Newnan, Ga. 
G. W. 


Ringlet Rock Eggs 
15. Extra fine 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Rock Eggss—$2 15. R. G. 





White Plymouth Hall, 





Exhibition 
Moreland, 





Hutchins, who operates a to- From pen direct from Thompson, 


8-weeks-old Ringlet Cockerels and 








bacco warehouse at Vidalia, Ga., says eee $1.50 each. Mrs. A. R. Sylvester, Comer, Ala. 
that the crop in his section alone will TURKEYS 
run to more than a million pounds, and sourbon Turkey Eggs—From choicest matings re- 


delivered. Mrs. A. BR 


PLANTS 


POTATO—TOMATO—~CABBAGE—COLLARD 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—85e 1,000, Georgia Plant 
Farm, Baxley, Ga. 


duced to $5 dozen, Sylvester, 


sections is correspond- Comer, Ala. 


REED. 


the crop in other 
ingly heavy. 














ROUBLE makes moral fiber, just as suc- 
cess does, for the man who can stand it. 


Pure Porto Rico Potaw Piants—$1. 50 per 1,000, 
postpaid. Large lots cheaper. We can ship by return 
mail Ronnie Plant Co., Union Springs, Ala. 





Tomato Plants—Early and late varieties; 250 post- 
paid, 50c; 500 postpaid, Tic: expressed, $1 per 1,000. 
Always try_to please you. P ant Farm, Ulah, N. C N. C. 


Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants and Good Main 
Crop Tomato Plants—Posatpaid, 5090, $1; collect, 1,000, 
$1.25. Pepper, same price. Thomasville Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga. 


Extra Nice Cabbage Plants--Ready new and all 
ere. Wakefields and Fiat Dutch. Postpaid: 500, 
ot; $1.50. Collect: 1,000, $1. Thomasville Plant 

, uataceritls, Ga. 




















(19) 621 





FLORIDA 

30-Acre Fruit Farm—Bordering beautiful lake; 80 
orange trees, 25 peaches, grapetruits, plums, pears, 
guavas, bananas; pleasant, healthful suiroundings; ex- 
cellent advantages; schools, stores, churches; a@ity mar- 
kets; productive loamy tillage for truck, berries, fruit; 
comfortable 5-room house overlooking lake, cool shade, 
beautiful shrubbery, good barn, smoke and storage 


houses. Owner torced to change plans, $1,400 gets it; 
horse, full implements, crops, eftc., included if taken 
now; only $500 needed. Details this and 40-acre 
equipped orange grove farm near lake, only $600, part 
cash, page 24, Big Illus. Catalog Bargains throughout 
Florida Copy tree Strout Farm Agency, 1210-GH 
Graham Bldg Jacksonville, Fla. 


LOANS 


“Jemison Farm Loan Service’’-—As exclusive financial 
correspondents in Alabama for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. the largest insurance company in 
the world, we are preparec to make loans on improved 
farms from $1,000 to $100,000, interest rates from 6 
per cent up; 5, 6 Prompt in- 


terms, 5, 6. 7 and 10 years. 
spections; no inspection fee. Write or phone. Particu- 








lars on request. Jemison & Company, Ine., 221 North 
2ist St Birmingham, Ala We have three experi- 
enced men doing exclusive farm land inspecting. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


to get a first-grade 
A. 





Teacher—Let me tell you how 
license. B. S. Holden, Elli ijay, Ga 

Be a Detective Excellent 
travel Write Ludwig, 963 
Kansas City, Mo 


Farm Folks, Write for the Farm Magazines—Big 
d i and pay for stories and article that you can 








opportunity; good pay; 
Westover Bldg 








~Catbace and Collard Plants——Early and = varie- 
By postpaid, 50c; 500, postpaid, 75c 

sie .000. Ask your neighbor kind of plants I ship. 

R. O. Parks, Wlah, N. C 


Porto Bico Potato Plants—Globe and 
Tomato Plants—$1 per 1 
1,000, prepaid. Bermuda onion plants, 
postage paki. We can now make promet shipments. 
Kendall Plant Company, Valdosta, Ga 


Fifteen Million Genuine Porto Rico Sweet Potato 
yiaate- Gove ernment imapected. clear of disease. $1.25 
$1.10 t in 5,000 lots or more. Our 

plants produce more to the acre, has been prcred. 
Prompt shipment; we make shipment same day we re- 





New Stone 











write. Send for tree copy of Writer’s Digest and learn 
how. Writer’s Digest, 677 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Allow Your Advertisement a Chance to ‘Make Good” 
—Run it consecutively and get better resuits. 

All Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 60, Willing to 
Accept Government Positions—-$117-$190, traveling or 
stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225, St. Louis, Mo.,, 
immediately 

Earn $110 to $250 Monthly—Expenses paid, as Rail- 
way Traffic Inspector. Position guaranteed after three 




















ceive order. Mansor Plant Co., . Valdosta, Ga. months’ spare time study or money refunded. Excel- 
lent 3 opportunities. Write for Free Booklet G-92. 
PECANS Btand. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y 
For Profit, Pleasure, Shade, Beauty and Delicious GE 
Nuts, Plant Pecan Trees—-Agents wanted. Concord A NTS - 
Nurseries, Dept Concord, Ga. m hook. Sell Scholarships- -Particulars free. Holder's 
+ tems AAD cterctnhe School, Pinel kne y 





NURSERY STOCK 


Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early Bearing, Budded and 
Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees for Sale—Largest 
pecan nursery in world, Every tree guaranteed. Cata- 
log and orice list free. Bass Pecan Company, Lam- 
berton, Miss. 


it Will Pay You to Write for Our Prices and Free 
68-Page Catalog—All kinds of fruit trees, plants, vines, 
shrubs. Fine large supply June budded peaches and 
one-year apple trees, in small or large lots, by parcel 
post, express, freight, or carload lots. Tennessee Nur- 
sery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn 


Ray SEED 


A eee 
Any advertisement should be in our office at least 
12 days before it is scheduled to appear, 


BEANS 
~ Otootan Re ans— At $7 bus shel s. 


Cornfield Beat an Be —15e per 
Bauerlein, Talladega, Ala 


Velvet 

















Mie +hi, Fole Te FF la, 


“de livered. . Geo. 








quart, 








Beans Seans and Soy Beans—-Most all va- 








rieties. Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., 
Atlant a. Ga. 

Mung Beans——} Ibs., 18c per Ib.; 10 Ibs., or more, 
T per Ib., F. O. B, Westminster. Appler and Ful- 





ghum oats. Also Abruzzi rye. Mareti 


«‘o., Westminster, 8. C. 


CANE AND SORGHUM 


Farm & Seed 
5 








ees—We “hare ‘them. Agents wanted. Terms 
35 Concord Ga, 


Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 
Make a Dollar an Hour—NSell “Mendets, a a 
instantly mending leaks iff all uten- 


Fruit 
right 

Agents 
paich for 











sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept, 
701, Amsterdam, N. ¥ 

Axvents—Mason Sold 18 Comet Sprayers and Auto- 
washers One Saturday—Profits $2.50 each Particu- 
Jars free. Established 30 years. Rusler Co., Johns- 
town, n, Ohio, _Dept. 33-A 

SALESMEN 

Fruit Tree Satesmen Profitable, pleasant, steady 

work, Good side line for farmers, teac hers and others. 


workers 
Dept. 25 


Write today for 
Concord, Ga, 


Permanent job for good 
terms. Concord Nurseries, 


MACHINERY 


Water 


Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, 
DeLoach Co., Atlanta, Ga 





Wheels. A. A. 


For Sale—One 15-30 Wallis tr tractor. One » Avery 
Yellow Kid grain thresher. Melrose Stock Farm, 


MeShan, Ala. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Saddles—-Brand new, McClellan U. S. Army regu- 
lation, real russet cow hide. Ship C, O. D. express, 
allow examination or parcel post, $6.20. \ fe 2 
Williams. Quitman, Ga. 

















Cane Seed-—Karly Orange and Amber—Write for 
price. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
CHUFAS 
Chufas—Gallon, $1.50; peck, $2 50, postpaid, High- 
tower + Seed Co. Hattiesburg, Miss 
cL OVER 
Clover—Crimson Clover, Hairy Vetch, Red Clover, 
Bur Clover, Alfaifa-—-Best American grown seed. Write 
for prices. Georgia-Carvlina Seed Co., Atianta, Ga. 


CORN 
~ Mexican June Seed Corn—90c 
Americus Seed & Supply Co., 
GRASS 
: PD. Be; 25 Ibs., 220; 160 Ths., 20c. 
Americus, Ga. 


peck; $3.50 bushel. 
Americus, Ga, 











Sudan Grass- 
Americus Seed & Supply Co., 
PEAS 


Cowpeas—Most all varieties. Write 
gia-Carolina Seed Co. Atlanta, Ga. 





for price. Geor- 












Eight-weeks Hay s—New crop. duly first delivery. 
$3 bushel. Georgi nt Farm, Baxley, Ga. 
Speckle, , Brabham, Tron and Unknown Peas—What- 


Peanuts, Amber cane, 8c 
Union Springs, Ala. 


ley’s Corn—$2.50 bushel. 
Oliver Seed Co., 








POTATOES 
Potatoes—Lookout Mountain Seed Irish Potatoes 
for June and July planting; second crop. Write for 


prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Atlanta, Ga, 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


oe 





Persistency Produces Best Resulta—Do not miss an 
issue in The Progressive Farmer. 


AAP ARIR RORY eee 








ALABAMA 
Several Smal! Well Improved Farms—Near town and 
high school. Write J. M. Glasscock, Jemison, Ala., 


Route 2. 


Red Bird Back Bands—Can’t hurt horse. No trouble 








to take up or lengthen; never gives trouble; outlasts 
others Send 75c to Kentennippi Farm, Columbus, 
Miss,. for sample. Money back if you don’t like it 

Does It Pay to Advertise?—-’ * are many moun- 
tains in Colorado higher than Pike 8 Peak, but only a 
few people know it hy? Secause Pike’s Peak is 
well advertised, and the others are not. Moral: Adver- 
tise whatever you may have for sale, The Progressive 
Farmer 

BEEWARE 

I Manufacture Cypress Beehive k r prices and 

proposition for earning one. Tom White, Dublin, 





Georgia 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
Calcium Arsenate--Put up in 200-Tb. drums, Guar- 
anteed analysis. We have this in stock, and can make 


Write for Georgia-Carolina 


Atlanta, Ga 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Wanted—-Six Nurses—-To take 


quick shipment 
Seed Company, 


prices 








Pupil training in 








modern hospital Address Davie Hospital, Dothan, 
Alabama. 

PATENTS 
Patents—Write to B. F. Fishburne, (a South Caro- 


Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., 


Honorable methods. 


TOBACCO 


Natural Red Leaf Tobacco 
prepess, best grade, 5 Ibs $1.75. 
$1.25. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 
of Sharon 


‘linian), Registered 
Washington, ) 





Direct to consumer, 


Smoking 5 »s., 
Reference, Bank 





Extra fine 
. Pipe free. 
Ibs., $2.50. 


Natural Leaf Tob 
amoking, 5 Ibs., $1 
Handpicked chewing, ! 
Tobaceé Growers’ Union, 


r strong. 
¢ 





Ws., $1.50; 10 
Murray, Ky. 





Topnacco—5 Ibs. cheming, 
$5.25; 5 Ibs. smoking, $1.25; 10, $3.50. * oe 
and recipe free. Send no money. Pay “when received. 
United Tobacco Growers, Mayfield, Ky 


Teaf 














HORACE, THE FARMER LAD—He’s No Songbird 


By Pat Gordon 





—S ener coe 


aS V WANT You To 
RRY ALL THIS woo 
BIN THE HOUSE. OF 
























s{You 
LA LAT TLE WORK. | 














HORACE IM ASHAMED oF)} [HOR@ce V WANT TO TELL 
GRUMBLING GVER i 


(You THAT t LOVE PEOPLE 
2 THAT SING ar “THEIR WORK, 



















GOSH GRAN'PA How | 
You mMuST LOVE J . 
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The Sign that Guarantees 
Genuine Parts 


Only through the use of genuine Buick fac- 
tory-made parts can the mechanical excel- 
lence of Buick cars be maintained. These 
parts are identical with those originally used 
in building the car. The same materials, 
the same workmanship are employed. 


The infrequency with which Buick requires 
such service is proved by the experience of 
every Buick owner. If, however, for any rea- 
son such service is necessary, Buick Auth- 
orized Service is available everywhere. 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valye-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 





eMC MPL PAT) 2S 


When better automobiles are built, Buick will build them 
Lud dE AAA AR ARR RR NR RAE gi 111112 AM ARR, 




















